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2 I go lamenting o’er my days past by, : 
THE PARTING OF THE EARTH. Those days consumed in love of mortal thing, 


Withd&t attempt to mount, I baving win 
TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER BY LORD NUGENT. nd&t a I ’ 8 & 


Perchance to soar and give example bigh. 
* Take ye the Earth!’ cried Jove, as from high heaven Thou, who dost see my deep iniquity, 
To Man he spake; ‘ Yours shal! it ever be, Invisible, immortal, heavenly King, — 
* For an enduring heritage ‘tis given, Aid the frail soul in her wild wandering, 
‘Take it ;—but see ye share it brotherly!’ In what defective from thy grace supply ; 
So I, with strife and storm wont to contend, 
May thus in peace and haven die. [| sec 
How vain the past, yet blameless be the end ; 
O’er that short span of life now left for me, 
And at its close, thy saving hand extend— 
Thou know’st I have no hope im aught but Thee. 


Then hastened each to seize, with busy hand, 
As each, or young or old, bis choice had made ; 
The Rustic tilled and reaped the teeming land— 
The Young Lord hunted through toe greenwood shade. 





With the world’s wealth the Merchant filled his store, 
The Abbet’s cellars yawned for generous wine ; 

The public pass the King stood guardian o’er, 
Bridges and roads,—‘ The Toli,’ he cried, ‘ is mine!’ 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 

The celebration of this most ancient and joyful festival of the Church, 
is most probibly of apostolic origin. St. Clement, whose name occurs in 
the New Testament, exhorts the primitive Christians to ‘ keep diligently 
feast days, and truly, in the first place, the day of Christ’s birth.’ A pre- 
late in the second century recognises the 25th of December as the anni- 
versary of the Nativity; and, so early as the rourth age, its testive observ- 
ance had become so excessive, that another saintly a saw reason B. 
708 i ! c Pall exhort the faithful to celebrate it less immoderately. ‘It is a popular 
‘Fiasien od ron a ee ae ” article of beliet,” says Sir walter Scott, * that those who ytget pe 
Thus ’gan hie wail, loudly and mournfull Christmas or Good F riday, have the power of seeing spirits, an even 0 
c ‘ Y ’ A sommanding them. ‘The Spaniards imputed the haggard and downcast 

And cast him down betore Jove’s star-girt throne, commanding them, 1€ OF re . en ae eee 
looks of their Philip I1. to the disagreeable visions to which this privilege 


subjected him.’ 


Division made,—then late, and listlessly, 
From some far realins the charmed Poet came, 
Alas! what heritage or hope had he }— 
q All owned some present master’s earlier claim. 


* Tranced in the land of dreams if thou didst stay,’ 
Replied the Gud, ‘complain not then of Me— 

* Where wast Thou ?—others won the Earth away.’ 
* Father,’ the Poet said, ‘I was with Thee! 


OLD AND POPULAR CUSTOMS. 
‘Christmas comes but once a year, 
Therefore let’s be jolly *’ 

was the jovial motto of our ancestors, and well did they carry out in prac- 
tice the spirit of its exhortation. The holy Christmas morn was melo. 
diously ushered in by bands of carollers, whose sacred ditties deserve an 
article to themselves. Immediately after Matin service, the ‘fine old 
English gentleman’ stood at his own gate, and superintended the distribu- 
tion of alms to the aged and destitute. At dawn, all his tenants were 
welcomed to his holly-decorated hall ; the strong beer was broached, and 
the black jacks weat plentifully about, with ‘ toast, sugar, nutmeg, and 
good Cheshire cheese.’ ‘ The servants,’ writes an old author, ‘ were then 
running here and there, with merry hearts and jolly countenances; every 
one was busy in welcoming of guests, and looked as snug as new licked 
. . Peg would scuttle about to make a toast for John, while Tom 


* Still, on thy face was turned my raptured gaze, 
* Sull to thy heaven’s own harmony mine ear ;— 
Pardon the wand: ring Spirit, that, in the bleze 
‘ Dazzled, hath lost all home and portion here.’ 


* List, then,’ said Jove, ‘the Earth is others’ fee,— 
The Pasture, Forest, Mart, no more are mine. 

* But, in my Heaven would’st Thou abide with Me, 
* Mount, son !—the realms of light and song are thine. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. 


BY sIR WALTER sCoTT. 


puppies... 
ran Lorn m-scarum to draw a jug ef ale for Margery.’ 
dig» was generally a soused boar’s head, 

‘ Crested with bays and rosemary,’ 
which was carried up the principal table with great state and solemnity. 
For this ceremony there was an appropriate carol. Dugdale, speaking of 
the Christmas-day observances in the Middle Temple, says, ‘ At the first 
course is served in a fair and large boar’s head upon a silver platter, with 
minstrelsy.’ Of the date when this practice was introduced into England, 
we have no certain information, but we learn from Hollinshed that it was 
an old-established custom here as early as the reign of Henry II. The 
other viands peculiar to Christmas, were the hackin, (a large sausage, 
which the cook was required to boil before day-break under the penalty 
of being taken by the arms by two young men, and so hurried round the 
market-place till she was ashamed of her laziness.) brawn, turkey, goose, 
capon, sirloin of beef, plum porridge, and mince or shred pie. The two 
last, being compounded of spices, fruit, &c., were in token of the offerings 
of the Eastern Magi. The minced pie was shaped in imitation of the 
crotch or manger of our infant Lord. Misson, in his Travels in England, 
observes, “ Every family against Christmas makes a famous pie, which 
they call Christmas pie. It is a great nostrum: the composition of this 
pastry is a most learned mixture of neats’ tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, 
raisins, &c.’ The Puritans were bitterly averse to minced pies and plum 
porridge in connection withthe season. Needham, in his History of the 
Rebellion, sings : 


Eleap on more wood ; the wind is chill ; 
Bat iet it whistle as it will 
We'll keep our Christmas metry still, 
Anc well our Christian sires of old 
Loved, when the year its course had roll’d, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honour tu the holy night : 

On Christmas-eve the bells were rang; 
On Christmas-eve the mass was sling. 
That only night in ali the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damse! doun’d ber kirtle sheen ; 

The hal! was dress’d with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men gu 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then open’d wide the baron’s hal! 

To vassal, tenant. serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doti'd his pride ; 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village- partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of * post and pair.’ 

All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The hage hail table’s oaken tace, 
Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving man ; 

Then the grim boar's-head frown’d on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

ell can the green-garb’d ranger; tell 

How, when, and where the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he t re, 

And ali the baiting of the boar. 

The wassail round in good brown bowls, 
Garnish’d with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
be the huge sirloin reek'd ; hard by 

Jum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor fai’’d old Scotiand to produce, 

At such high tide, her eavoury goose, 
Ther came the merry masquers, 

And carols roar’d with blithesome din; 

If unmelodious was the song 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mummery see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts s ipplied the masquerade, 
And smuatted cheeks the visors made: 
Bat, oh, what masquers rich] 
Can boast of bosoms half so 


‘« All plums the prophets’ sons deny, 
And spice broths are too hot; 
Treason’s in a December pie, 
And death within the pot.” 
We have never been witness, says Dr. Johnson in his Life of Builer, of 
animosities excited by the use of minced pies and plum porridge, nor 
seen with what abhorrence those who could eat them at all other times of 
the year, would shrink from them in December. 
Ye must not omit to mention here the yule dough, or dow, which the 
bakers used to present to their customers, in the same way that the chand- 
lers gave Christmas candles. It was a kind of baby, or little image, in 
paste, probably intended for a figure of the infant Jesus ; and the word is 
still used in the north for a litile cake, though it properly means, ‘a mass 
of flour tempered with water, salt, and yeast, and kneaded fit for baking.’ 
Inthe middle ages, (to cite a recent journalist,) the kings and leading 
lords, together with the colleges and inns of court, ‘ held their Christmas,’ 
as the phrase went, on a scale which might be called stupendous, as far 
as meat and drink were concerned, and attended with revels, plays, and 
diversions, not ceasing, 1n many instances, ull Twelfth Night. These 
revels, &c. were placed under the direction of a personage who took the 
lead in every kind of extravagant sport and merriment which the wit of 
man could devise, and his election and functions were perhaps the most 
singular part of the festival. 
‘The cake was cut at hallow e’en; 

And he whose lot contained the bean 

Was hailed the sovereign of misrule, 

And leader of the sports of Yule.’ 
‘In the feast of Christmas,’ savs Stowe, ‘ there was in the king’s house, 
or wheresoever he lodged, a lord of misrule, or master of merry disports, 
and the like had ve in the house of every nobleman of honour or good 
worship, were he spiritual or temporal. The mayor of London and either 
of the sheriffs han their several lords of misrule, ever contending, without 
quarrel or offence, who should make the rarest pastime to delight the 
beholders. These lords beginning their rule at All-hailows Eve, continued 
the same till the morrow after the feast of the Purification: in which 
- space there were fine and subtle disguisings, masks and mummeries.’ A 
y delgat very interesting account of the lord of misrule, as he flourished in 1585, is 





light! te 1 . ae . 
England was merry England a ‘ given by the sour precisian, Philip Stubs. It is, however, too long for 
4 I as mnerr y t whe : . : ] i 
Old Christmas br ught his en neg ' insertion here. In some great families, and also sometimes at court, this 
plore eur 4 iil or 72) z —_ 4 " " " 
¢ ports again, officer was called the abbot of misrule. In Scotland he was termed the 
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[was Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale ; 
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‘ Hobby-horse midst loud applause, 

Came prancing on his hinder paws.’ 
1en, too, came the ‘merry maskers in,’ 

* A strange and motley cavalcade, 
St. George in arms, a prancing nag on, 
Attacks a flaming scaly dragon; 
Fair Sabra is preserved from death, 
And the grim monster yields his breath. 

x © © * * 


Th 


The mumming o’er, the dancing ceased, 
They share the pleasures of the feast ; 
And joyously the night prolong 
With mirthtul glee, and jest, and song.’ 
Such is a faint outline of the manner of the festive celebration of the 
great holiday of the Nativity in the olden time. Some of the customs 
above described yet remain. Minced pies, for example, notwithstanding 


| puritanical opposition, ‘still maintain a savoury remembrance in our 


At dinner the firet 4” 


mouths.’ Plum porridge has become ‘ solidified,’ under the name ot pud- 
ding; and in Yorkshire, at least, it was the custom as recently as 1790 for 
the grocers to send to each of those who dealt with them, a pound or half 
pound of currants and raisins for the concoction of this delicacy. The 
boar’s head has long ceased to crown the Christmas board, but a relic of it 
is still observable at the tables of the yeomanry, particularly of the north- 
ern part of the kingdom; and at Queen’s College, Oxford, it is retained in 
all its pristine dignity.* 

In Yorkshire, Staffurdshire, Cornwall, and Devon, ‘the old spirit of 
Chrisimas,’ says a popular author, ‘seems to be kept up more earnestly 
than in most other counties. In Cornwall they still exhibit the old dance 
of St. George and thedragon. A young friend of ours happening to be at 
Calden low in the Staffordshire hills, at Christmas, in came the band of 
bedizened actors, and performed the old ancient drama, personating St. 
George, the King of Egypt, the fair Sabra, the king’s daughter, the doctor, 
and other characters, with great energy and in rude verse. In reférence to 
the modern secular observance of Christmas Day, the same writer observes : 
‘ In large houses are large parties, music and feasting, dancing and cards, 
Beautiful faces and nobie forms, the most fair and accomplished of England’s 
sons and daughters, beautify the ample firesides of aristocratic halls. Sena- 
torsand judges, lawyers and clergymen, — and philosophers, there nieet 
in cheerful, and even sportive case, amid the elegancies of polished life. In 
more old-fashioned, but substantial country abodes, old-fashioned hilarity 
prevails. In the farm house hearty spirits are niet. Here are dancing and 
feasting too; and ofien blind-man’s buff, tarn-trencher, and some of the 
simple games of the last age, remain. In all families, except the families of 
the poor, who seem too much forgotten at this as at other times iathis re- 
fined age, there are visits paid and received; parties going out or coming in; 
aud every where abound, as indispensable to the season, mince-pies, and 
wishes for ‘“‘a merry Christmas and a happy new year.’’? 

RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 

Albeit the religious observances of the high festival of Christmas receive 


but a small share of attention from old writers, they were solemniz-d by 
our ¢ Christian sires’ with great pomp and devotion. It appears from the 








T'was Christmas told the merriest tale: abbot of unreason, and prohibited there i 1 5 by the parliament. Many 

8° ta) f the charartar f whor we have elcev re = ken ¢ Tal no the 

4 Christmas gambo! oft could cheer . ( e characters of whom we have else ere spoken as fig wring in the 

T ey n’ " re ¢ te May games, took their snare tne atter-cinner gan bols of Cc} rietma 

Tbe poor man’s heart throuch half b yY games, ¢ they la - mas 
BO poor mans Heart through half the year Day 





following extract from the Popish Kingdom, that, as at the present time in 
foreign countries, they partook of a dramatic character, 
‘Three masses cvery priest doth sing upon that solemn day, 

With offerings untu every one, thatsothe more may play, 

This done, a wooden child in clouts is on the altar set, 

About the which both boys and girls do dance and trimly jet, 

And carvls sing in pratse of Christ ; and for to help them here, 

The organs answer every verse with sweet and solemn cheer; 

The priests du roar aloud; and round about the parents stand, 

To see the sport, and wiih their voice do help them and their hand.’ 

Foslroke states, that after the T’e Deum a stable was prepared behind the 
altar, and the image of the Blessed Virgin placed upon it. A boy, trom 
above, before the choir, in the likeness of an angel, annoanced the Nati- 
vity to certain canons or vicars, who entered, as shepherds, through the 
great door of the choir, clothed in tunics and ‘amesses.’ Many boys in 
the vaults of the church, Jike angels, then began the Gloria in 
Excelsis. The shepherds, hearing this, advanced to the stable, singing 
Peace, goodwill, &2, As soon as they entered il, two priests in dalmatics, 
who were stationed at the stable said, ‘ Wnom seek ye?’ The shepherds 
answered, ‘Our Saviour Christ.’ The two priesis then epening the curtain, 
exhibited the boy, saying, ‘The little one is here, as the prophet Isaiah 
said.’ Then they showed the mother saying, ‘ Behold the Virgim,’ &c. 
Upon these exhibitions they bowed and worshipped the boy, and saluted his 
mother, The office ended by their returning to the chair and singing 
Alleluia. 

The churches, as now, were decked with laurels, holly, yew, and other 
evergreens. The mistletoe, however, as a heathen and profane plant, ap- 
bertaining to the rites of Druidism, was never admitted into the sacred edi- 
fices, but was hung up in kitchens, subjecting every female who ; a sed 
under it to a salute from any young man who was present. Christmas Day 
continges to be religiously celebrated in the Church of England. The 
streets of cities, and the thousand pathways of the country, are crowded, on 
ils morn, by rich and poor, young and old, coming in on all sides, gathering 
from all quarters, to hear the ‘ glad tidings of great juy to all people ;’ and 
each s ately minster and lowly village church sends up a voice to join the 
mighty chorus, whose glad burthen is, ‘ Glory to God in the highest; and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men.’ : 

—_—_ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SALZBURG; AND OF THE 
SONS OF DON CARLOS. 


BY F. F. IVERS, ESQ- 
Conclusion. 

When Isabella had been proclaimed Queen in 1833, a treaty had been 
entered into between Spain, England, France, and Portugal, to the crown 
of which Donna Maria had just succeeded in asserting her right over that of 
Don Miguel, by which treaty the titles of Isabella as well as that of Donna 
Maria were guaranteed. When Don Carlos succeeded in effecting his re- 
entry into Spain, as we have seen, the stipulations of this quadruple alliance 
were renewed, and it was arranged that France should watch the frontier, 
that England should guard the coast, and furnish arins and ammunition to 
Isabella, and that Portugal should furnish all the assistance io its power 
when called upon. This important foreign aid, when joined to the large 
armiee in the pay of the government of Isabella, seemed to render the pros 
pects of Don Carlos hopeless. However it was otherwise. 

Zamalacarregui, who by his wonderful achievements, dy his military ge- 

* Tradition, however, represents this usage of Queen’s as a commemo- 
ration of an act of valour performed by a student of the college. who, 
while walking in the neighbouring forest of Shotover, and reading Aristotle, 
was suddenly attacked by a wild boar. The furious beast came open- 
mouthed upon the youth, who, however, very courageously and with a 
happy presence of mind, is said to have ‘ rammed in the volume, and cried, 


recum est, fairly choking the savage ti'h the eage. 
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i ich woa for him even the admiration of the Duke of Wellington 
Sietotl ae well as by his untimely and melancholy end, has since earned an 
European and a Jasting reputation, had taken the command of the scattered 
bands which were carrying on a desultory warfare in the cause of Don Car~ 
los. By his masterly management, and his consummate prudence, he soon 
raised these scattered bands intoa respectable army: and after having foiled 
every one of the Christino generals sent against him, was aboat to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country, when his career was closed. ; 

‘That career, though short, was brilliant indeed. At first driven back to 
the French frontiers aud the Biscay Sea, he suddenly appeared again, laid 
siege to Elisondo, assaulted Tolosa, made an attempt on Vergara, and pres- 
sing (orward through Vittoria and Pampeluna, advanced on Estella. His 
first retreat had been magnified by Rodil, his opponent, as his annihilation; 
his sudden reap ce and euccessthrew the Madrid government intosuch 
fury, tbat they immediately recalled Rodil, and Mina was named to suc- 
ceed him. 

Zumalacarregui had descended into the plains of Vittoria, in October, 
1834. Osma, one of the inferior Christino generals, attempted to cut him 
off; but, by a masterly movement, the Carlist chief himself cut off foutteen 
thousand Christinos under General O’Doyle. The Cuhristinos lost every 
thing, arms, ammunition, and artillery, and O'Doyle was killed. Next day 
Osma advanced ; Zumalacarregui attacked him, routed him, and followed 
him to the gates of Vittoria. The government ot Madrid were in despair, 
and the minister of war resigned. : 

Mina had now arrived to take the command. He met Zumalacarregui 
at Asarte, on the 12th of December, and, as he announced in his despatches, 
defeated him: but the same day, Zumalacdrregui was at Campeza, inflict- 
ing on Cordova, another Christino general, what all parties acknowledged 
to be a severe Joss. For three months Mina kept on the defensive, doing 
nothing, bat on the 2d of January, Zumalacarregui attacked and drove Ge- 
nera: Caratala into Vittoria: and whilst Eraso, a Carlist general, entered 
Castille to forage, cutting off on his way five hundred militia, and allowing 
only seventeen to escape; Zumalacarregui piaced ‘himself between Madrid 
and General Mina, and repulsed with severe loss the Generals Oraa and Lo- 
renzo, who attacked him and occupied Los Arcos. Mina, who, during his 
command, had been successful in nothing but burning villages and butcher- 
ing the peasantry, now resigned. - 

e was succeeded by Valdez, who attacked Zumalacarregui in the valle 
of the Amascoas, and after a running fight of three days, was forced to fall 
back on the Ebro, whilst Cordova, who commanded his rear guard, lost se- 
veral hundred men. Zumalacarregui occupied Trevino Yriarte, a Chris- 
tino general, was defeated at Guernica. At this moment, with the concur- 
rence of E’rance and Spain, the Duke of Wellington, then foreign secretary, 
sent over Lord Elliott to Navarre to stop the butchery of prisoners. What 
was known asthe Elliott convention was entered into, and within one 
month, according to the authority of the Christino General Cordova, the 
lives of six hundred Christinos were saved, and not one Carlist. ‘This was 
@ protiy fair test of the success of either part. In fact, the Madrid govern- 
ment were driven to distraction, ‘They asked the assistance of England and 
of France. 

France was required by the patriots of Madrid to send an army into Spain 
to crosh the Carlists. ‘This she refused to do, well aware that it would not 
have been tolerated by the northern powers. England had already given 
two handred thousand pounds worth of arms and ammunition, and the ut- 
most that she could now consent to was the suspension of the foreign eulist- 
ment act, and allow ten thousand men to be raised by the Spanish govern- 
ment; and Lieutenant Culonel Evans, member of parliament for Westmin- 
ster, began to form what was known as ‘the Spanish legion.’ From Portu- 

al the Madrid government obtained that a Portuguese army should occupy 

é southern provinces of Spain, in order that the Spanish troops then in the 
south might be able to take part in the north against the Carlists. 

Whilst these arrangements were being entered into with foreign powers, 
Zumalacatregui was proceeding in the same course of victory. Bastan had 
been formed into a Carlist stronghold, Elesona had been taken as wel] as 
Urdache ; General Oraa had nearly lost the whole of his army, Villafranca 
had yielded to the Carlist arms, as well as Irun, ‘Tolosa, Vergaro, and Du- 
rango; and Z.amalacarregui leaving aforce to lay siege fo Salvatierra, near 
Vittonia, proceeded himself, with the bulk of the Carlist Army, to lay siege 
to Bilboa. General Espartero, who was beginning to rise into reputation, 
had succeeded in sirengthening this city ; and he had pressed into his ser- 
vice the English crew of a Spanish steamer, and by the fire of the battery, 
manned by this crew, Zumalacarregui was shot in the thigh. He refused 
to allow the limb to be amputated in time, and the wound proved fatal. 

The death of Zumalacarregui was a severe blow to the Carlists, but nota 
mortal one. Eraso succeeded him; and the Carlists raised the siege of Bil- 
boa, falling back from the Navarrese to Estella, those of Guypuscoa to lay 
siege to St. Sebastian, whilst the Biscayans remained near Bilboa. 

The British legion now arrived, and attacked the Carlist lines at St. Sebas- 
tian, and were repulsed. Shortly afterwards, Espartero and Espaleta were 
beaten near Bilboa; Cordova was driven into Vittoria; and, in January, 1836, 
the Carlists obtained a decided triamph near Vittoria, over the combined 
armies of Cordova, Espartero, and Evans. ‘ge 

in Catalonia, Lower Arragon, and Valencia, the Carlists were gaining 
rumbers and influence daily ; whilst the rest of Spain was distracted with 
commotions of various shades. About this time occurred that shocking 
murder, which stands out in atrocity-from among the many butcheries of 
the Spanish civil war. In Lower Arragon Cabrera had, for some of those 
reasons so common on both sides during the civil war, put to death the 
alcaldes of two small villages. Nogueras, who was the Christivo General 
opposed to him, having no Carlist prisoners upon whom to revenge thisact, 
resoried to one of the most horrible atrocities of modera times. ‘The mother 
of Cabrera was living at Tortosa: she was about seventy years of age; 
Cabrera was known to be passionately attached to her; it was her savings 
that supported him in his early days ai the universily; and, amidst all the 
troubles of the times, his affection for her was his ruling passion. Aware 
of this, for it was notorious, Nogueras seut an order to the governor of Tor- 
tosa to seize the old woman, and have her shot. The governor recoiled trom 
the atrocity, and refused. Nogueras complained to Mina, now Captain 
General of Catalonia. Mina replied to the appeal by ordering the command 
of Nogueras to be executed. Accordingly, the governor of Tortosa yielded ; 
the old woman was brought out into the public place of Tortosa, and she 
was shot. : 

The barbarity of this crime, unparalleled, perhaps, in civilized history, 
called forth the indignation of all Europe, and of all parties. The foreign 
powers complained ; the matter was inquired inte, Mina was too powerful 
to punish: on Nogueras fell the wrath of the government, and he was de- 
prived of his command ; but a severer chastisement fell upon kim in the 
opprobrium that has since attached itself to his name, and which was ex- 

ressed in so marked a manner in London not long ago, when he was exclu- 
Ted from the Lord Mayor’s dinner given to Espartero. 

Cabrera is said to have taken a terrible revenge for this atrocity. For- 
merly one of the most humane of the belligerent chiefs, he became now for 
a time one of the most sanguinary. Thirty lives would not, he is said to 
have exclaimed, satisfy him for the life of his mother. 

A word respecting Cabrera’s character may not be uninteresting, though 
it be on no better authority than the on dits of the day. His father was in 

reduced circumstances ; but his mother, then left a widow, contrived to send 
him to the aniversity to study for the Church Like the famous Georges 
Cadoudal, though bred for the cloister, he was destined for the camp. Whils; 
at the university, he is said to have assisted as sacristan ; and in this employ- 
ment it is not unlikely that he acquired that talent for management and 
administration, for which he became afterwards particularly distinguished. 
On the death of Ferdinand, he became an enthusiastic Carlist, and advocated 
his opinions boldly in the city of Tortosa, and was soon obliged to leave the 
university and join a party of neighbouring guerillas, Among them, his 
education carved him ; and from being the chief of one party, he became the 
chief of several; when, at length, his little troop increased and increased, 
till it became one of the most numerous, and the best appointed, the best 
clothed, and the most orderly Carlist army in Spain. Cabrera is below the 
middle size, slim and active, with no very remarkable features, except his 
eyes, which are of great brightness. He is now about thirty eight, and is 
ssessed of a romantic courage, joined to great practical ability. It is prob- 
able, however, that he has not much military genius: he is said to think so 
himself; and certainly in his history there are two circumstances most won- 
derful: the first, that he should have been able, with the little means he 
had, to raise an army of twenty thousand men, to clothe, drill, and pay them, 
and, above all, to control their disco:dant parts; the second, that having his 
army, he should, when Don Carlos fled into France, at the end of the war, 
have consented to follow the example, and yield himself and these twenty 
thousand men to the mercy of the French government, In fact, it is diffi. 
cult to say which is the most wonderful, his success in forming so large and 

excellent an army, or the little use he made of it when it was formed. 

In the meanwhile, the Carlists of Biscay were concentrating round Bil. 
boa, the capital of their province ; and those of Guiposcoa were continuing 
to blockade St, Sebastian. Many unimportant battles took place, in which, 
in almost every instance, the Christinos were only saved by the assistance of 
British marines, and of the guns of Lord John Hay. At the end of 1858 
ten thousand Portuguese troops entered the south of Spain, thus enabling 
the Spanish troops to take part in the war against the Carlists. 

_ In 1836, the only important operations were the expedition of the Car- 

ast general Gomez round Spain, and the attack on Bilboa and St. Sebasti. 


an. The expedition of Gomez was, indesd, wonderfa', With an army of 
seven thousand men, he marched, early in August, from Navarre into Gali- 
cia, through the Asturias, drawing Espartero after him, and levying contri- 
butions ; then, turning back, he crossed through Casti!le, within a short 
distance of Madrid, entered Arragon, and harassed Murcia and Andalusia, 
till he was, whilst at St. Roque, nearly under the guns of Gibraltar, whilst 
three several armies were in pursuit of him. ‘Then he turned back, cut his 
way through one of them, , returning leisurely to the northward, reached 
Don Carlos’s head-quarters in December, with immense booty. 

With reference to this amazing expedition of General Gomez, there are 
two circumstances which should not pass unnoticed. The first is, that at 
the time he was thus promenading through Spain, the government of Ma- 
drid had in its pay an army of upwards of two hundred thousand infantry, 
and twelve thousand cavalry. ‘The second is, that Gomez met, on the 
whole line of his expedition, no opposition from the population, either of 
the towns or of the country. Before his little army, the gates of most of the 
cities were thrown open; the few that resisted, made but a feeble defence : 
from the peasantry, nothing but a friendiiness, or at worst, an indifference, 
was shown to his troops,—an usage very different from that which the 
Christino armies were wont to meet with in the provinces of the north. 
These circumstances are the more important, as the events that have since 
occurred are very far from reudering it probable that the feeling at that 
time evinced by the population towards the Carlists would be inore hostile 
now ; aNd as the man who now conceived this expedition so boldly, and 
carried it through so well, is said by the newspapers to have escaped from 
France, and to be at present in Spain. 

Meanwhile the Carlist operations bad not lost in activity against St Se- 
bastian and Bilboa. At the former place, though the Christinos, with the 
British legion, were invariably worsted, the Carlists were prevented from 
doing anything serious, by the opposition of the British marines and navy. 
Bilboa was near yielding to the Carlist general Villareal; bat the all 
powerful aid of the British squadron, there as elsewhere, enabled Espartero 
io raise the siege, and inflict a loss on his opponents, and to win the title of 
Count of Luchana. 

This failure on the part of the Carlists, threw their council into great con- 
fusion, which at length was settled for the time by the appointment of Don 
Sebastian as commander-in-chief. On the other hand, the Christinos, elate 
with their success, resolved on breaking up the long-established Carlist 
lines which stretched through Oyarzun, Ashgarraga, Hernani, Tolosa, and 
Villafranca, passing near St. Sebastian Seven thousand men were accord- 
ingly sent to St. Sebastian to join General Evans, who had already upwards 
of five tbousand. The plan determined on was, that Evans should attack 
the centre of the lines at Hernani, whilst Saarsfield, who had ten thousand 
men at Pampeluna, and Espartero, who had twenty-two thousand, should 
act ateach extremity. Ou the 10th of March, 1837, the operations begun : 
Evans acting on the centre, General Chichester and Generai Fitzgerala on 
the left and right. During the next five or six days, the various posts in 
front of Hernani were carried ; the Cbristino forces obtaining no small as 
sistance from a brigade of English sailors, who stormed the heights sword 
in hand. On the 16th, as Evans was about to descend on Hernani, several 
soiid masses of troups were observed on the right. These proved to be ten 
battalions brought up by a skilful movement ot Don Sebastian; and, falling 
on the Christinos, they threw them into the utmost confusion. Three 
whole regiments of the British legion, exhausted by hunger, and having 
but the strengih to escape, fairly ran off the field; the gallantry of others 
was of no avail, and the greater partof the force fled rapidly. The Carlists 
pursued them, and only ceased the slaughter on coming upon four hundred 
royal marines, who checked the pursuit, and enabled the scattered Chris- 
tinos to re-enter St. Sebastian; whilst the efficiency of this unflinching band 
was seconded by the fire of the English ships, which was opened as soon 
as the pursuing Carlists came within reach. Undaunted by this failure, the 
Christinos immediately concentrated thirty thousand men at St. Sebastian 
under Espartero, to renew the attack. 

Suddenly these lines, for the carrying of which sv many preparations 
were being mde by the Christinos, were abandoned by the Carlists them- 
selves. A movement upen the interior of the kingdom had been some 
time in contemplation in the counsels of Don Carlos; and now it was re- 
solved to make this movement, not as first proposed at once upon Madiid, 
but in the first justance through Arragon, Valencia, and Calabria, in order 
to oo together the various Carllst armies previous to atiacking the 
capital. 

The strength of the Carlist army that set out on this expedition was of 16 
battalions, each about 900 strong, and 1200 cavalry. It was accompanied 
by Don Carlos himself, and commanded by Don Sebastian. Towards the 
latier end of May, after an indecisive affair with lrubarren, who had suc- 
ceeded Saarsfield, it entered Huescain Arrugon, It suffered some loss from 
the Baron de Meer at Guisona, but afler very severe hardships, it crossed 
the Ebro at Terta, and joined Cabrera, whose wellZappointed commissariat 
soon re-established its efficiency. General Buerens, who had succeeded 
lrubarren, when endeavouring to join General Oraa, was met by Don 
Sebastian, who cut up his army of 6000 foot, and 600 horse. in the 
meanwhile, Espartero had joined Oraa, and with a force of 20,000 men 
marched against Don Carlos, who retreated. 

Atthis moment a Carlist force, commanded by Zariartegui, formerly a 
sergeant in Zumalacarregui’s army, made its way into Castille, captured 
Segora, and, on the 5th of August, was four leagues from Madrid, where 
all was consternation. Espartero fell back to oppose him. 

Don Sebastian then countermarched on Madrid, followed by Cabrera, 
with 6000 foot and 12,800 horse, and, on the 11th of September this army, 
with Don Carlos, was at Arganda, four leagues from Madrid. 

At this time Madrid was only garrisoned by a sinall and insufficient 
civic force. Had Don Carlos seized possession of it, and with it the per- 
sons of Isabella and of her sister ; had he then confirmed all that had 
taken place since the opening of the war; recognized the sale of Church 
property, which it was folly to think of recovering. though it would have 
been wisdom by some other means to make up in part for the loss; and 
had he acknowledged the foreign debts of Spain, of Christinos as well as 
of Carlists, then what chance was there of the Christinos ever recovering 
their position? The course which was pursued was very different from 
this; and can only be parrelleled, and that but imperfectly, by the course 
pursued by the army of Prince Charles Edward at Derby—imperfectly 
paralleled, we say; for though the present course was occasioned by si- 
milar causes, it was far more unwise 

But no sooner was the prize within its grasp, than the Carlist army 
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very few, with the exception of the physician, the preceptors of the princes 

and the chaplains, anc one or two grandees, had any pretensions whatever 
ot being attached to the court, beyond that of having followed it into exile 

who had rewarded their allegiance by titles liitle suited to their origin. 
The a was a quiet, retired, siudious, piethoric man, who would 
never allow any of the parts of Salzburg to be healthy the elevation of 
which made their access laborious to him; und accordingly any members 
of the court were not to live on the heights of the town, or must make up 
their minds to be removed immediately in case of illness He was, how- 

ever, a man very much above those about him, aud envy whispered that at 
heart he waa a liberal. 

The preceptors of the princes consisted of two Spanish jesuiis and an 
Eng!ishman—or rather one of the Jesuits was preceptor, and the other wag 
contessor to the family of the duchess. The precepior was a very remark. 
able man, but had left before 1837. His name was Father Frias, and he 
was described to be a man of singular attainments, and capable of obtain. 
ing a great ascendency over those with whom he came into contact. The 
confessor was a Father Lacaille, an old man, who had filled the chair of 
theology in the eollege of Madrid, and was reckoned the first theologian 
the Jesuits had in Spain. The Englishman, who was sub-preceptor, was 
Mr Hardinge Ivers, This gentleman was intruduced to the Duchess of 
Beira, at Turin, who had expressed her desire to have near the persons of 
the princes, a man such as he was described to be, and gave him the selec- 
tion of the same appointment which would place him near them. Having 
made up his mind to enter the Church, and not wishing to assume any 
office which would either compromise his character of Fnglishman by 
forcing bim to take the oath of allegiance to a foreign piince, or which 
should (his views not being directed towards Spain but towards Italy), mix 
him up with any party, he selected the office of sub-preceptor under father 
Frias, and he was accordingly named to that appointment by the ‘ king’s 
letter,’ as soon as the document was received from Don Carlos, then in 
Spain, upon which he joined the princes at Leybach. The charge of the 
education of the princess was in no wey a political office; when that edu- 
cation was completed, Mr Ivers joined the clergy of the diocese of Rome. 

Of father Frias anc his departure from Salzburg it is as well to say a 
word, as illustrative of the manner in which things were done there. 
Father Frias, as we have said, was capable of acquiring a great ascendency, 
and that ascendency he never used for his own interests, but he was a little 
too enthusiastic. Over the Duchess of Beira he bad a paramount influence, 
and carried away by his feelings, he was bringing the court, which indeed 
under no circumstances was inclined to much dissipation, more and more 
to a state of monastic regularity, until at length matters reached a crisis. 
He had obtained that degree of power, which is more dangerous than 
weakness, when you cannot yield and may not go on, Things were taking 
so serious a colour, thatin one of those fitful squalls so frequent on the 
waters of a court, the Jesuits, Father Fr ias as weil as his companion, were 
likely to share the same fate which the members of their society incurred 
in the court of Charles X in Germany. At the very moment, however, 
when all seemed over, a sudden mission came from Rome; it was an order 
from the general to Father Frias to start immediately for Rome. He left 
and was replaced by a Father Garcia, a great poet and classical scholar, 
who was to instruct the princes in the belles leitres, whilst to Mr. Ivers 
was reserved the hee ot history, politics, and philosophy. Father 
Garcia was more familiar with Virgil and Cicero than with the cabals of a 
court, and the worthy intriguers of Salzburg fearing him not, allowed 
him and bis companion to remuin, but without granting him the post 
of preceptor-in-chief, which ever aiterwards remaived in abeyance. 

Nothing could make a greater contrast than the ideas of the princes the m 
selves, and of those who surrounded him. The Prince of the Asturias [now 
the Count of Mentemolin] kept himself at a cold haughty distance from all 
these cabals, making up his mind apparently that such things must exist, 
but evicently despising them. Of very sedentary habits, with exception of 
frequent riding excursions, in which, as he was one of the most graceful 
horsemen that can be conc eived, he was fond of indulging ; for ever amidst 
his books or in serious conversation on the affairs of Europe, the resources 
of various countries and the characters of public men, on al) which topics 
he was quite an authority ; he could not fail striking any one who knew 
him even but slightly as a very extraordinary man, much more an extra- 
ordinary priuce. In fact, ifhe should ever succeed in obtaining the crown 
of Spain, we may venture to say that he will prove the most distinguished 
sovereign that it has had for ages. He is now about thirty. 

Don Juan, the second son of Don Carlos, who must be now about twenty- 
six years old, is very different from bis elder brother, and is said greatly to 
resemble in countenance and character Ferdinand VII. He is fittul, pas- 
sionate, and violent, with a thick brow, an unquiet eye, and a lathy frame. 
His passion was more for the pi of the field than for study ; he wasa 
great ornitho!ogist in practice, if not in theory, and had always a number 
of birds either alive or stuffed, and was continually shooting in the empee 
ror’s grounds. 

Don ferdinand, the third son, who is about twenty-three, is different 
from either of his brothers. He has more animal spirits tau oither, with 
considersble more firmaess than Don Juan, and more soitness and more of 
the art of pleasing than the Count Montemolin. He bad also a considerable 
taste for serious pursui's, though, like Don Juan, his passion was birds, 
which, at the time a mere boy, he was continually stuffing, sometimes 
spending a whole night in doing so. He was of a singularly affectionate dis- 
position, and, when any member of the Court was leaving, used to be quite 
wretched ; so much so, that Don Juan’s great amusement was to preiend 
that such was the case frequently, in order to play a trick upon the tender- 
ness of his brothec’s feelings. 

Of course such a contingency is not probable, but were any casualty to 
devolve the claim of the Count of Montemolin upon his youngest brother, 
we conceive that the court of Madrid would have a Charles Edward, and 
avery troublesome one to deal with. The calm scrutinizing manner 
straightforward principles of the Count bespeak the man who would 
make a great king, but in the expansive character of Don-Ferdinand there 
is the stuff which would win a kingdom. 

Once more let us lvok to the course of the Carlist war in Spain. There 
a strange alteration had occurred. The British legion retired from Spain 
in 1833 ; the period of its enlistment being expired. A portion reenlisted 
under General O’Connel, who, however, was not long able to keep together 
troops for whom there was no pay to be had. The Carlists bad done many 
things with no results, and had sustained some defeats without being des- 
teoyed. A blacksmith of the name of Mimiagorry, had raised in Navarre 























split into various factions. The Navarrese and Biscayans were filled wich 
jealousy of the Castillians; and the latter, aware of the preponderance 
which they would derive from Don Carlos being at Madrid, and amongst 
themselves, inflamed by their exultation that jealousy into fury. The 
Navarrese and Biscayans insisted on returning to their provinces, and, in 
a short time, after a junction with Zariartegui, this army that might have 
done so much, was retreating acruss the Ebro to Durango and Estella, un- 
conquered, but enriched in nothing but booty. 

It was during this expedition, and just before its unfortunate termina- | 
tion, that the writer was for the first time at Salzburg. There all was joy 
and exultation. Every post was expected to bring the announcement of 
Don Carlos’s triumphal entry into Madrid. The courtiers were already 
weighing and considering what honour o1 appointment would be worthy 
of their services. The grandee already felt himself an ambassador, the 
canon ensconced himself in imagination in some comfortable living; the 
| friar saw himself at the head of a flourishing community ; even the lowest 
| minion of the kitchen (the members of which are not always the least 
| important personages of a Spanish court), did not fail to discover some 
| pleasant sinecure to console him for the bleak viands and sour beer of 
;Germany. The good citizens of Salzburg themselves felt the effect of the 
| altered state of things: their bows to the exiled nobles were a degree more 
obsequious, the pompous titles which in trae German style they addressed 
were one note more emphatic—in a word, the success of Don Carlos had 
an amazing influence in eliciting their sympathies for his cause. 

The princes were settling the manner of their return. They were first 
to proceed to Vienna, where the Duchess of Beira was to be publicly 
married by proxy to Don Carlos, and then it was debated whether it would 
be safest to go to Spain through France or across the Mediterranean, and 
the possible dangers from the French police in the first case, and from the 
British cruizers in the second, were deliberately discassed. 

All this joy, however, was not however free from anxiety as matters con- 
tinued undecided, and from that anxiety the Duchessof Beira sutfered most 
especially. She was in continual agitation. Her personal fortunes were 
linked to those of Don Carlos, and the fear that any thing might happen to 
him, kept her in continual dread. The ‘etters for the members of her 
suite passed (by the desire of the Austrian government) through the hands 
of her secretary, and if sho noticed a black seal on any one of them, sue 
was sure that it had reference to Don Carlos. She could conceive no 
misfortune that had not reference to him. It may be remembered that 
about that time the death cf Don Carlos was several times announced in 
the papers. This kept her in continual horror. One day a silly old Ger 
man baroness, having seen one of the announcements, came good naturedly 
to condole with the duchess. The latter supposing that the baroness had 
obtained the intelligence from some authentic source, fell into a fit, and for 
some time was confined to her bed with a nervous fever. 

The suites of the Duchess of Beira and of the Princess Amalia, each of 
whom kept a separate establishment, amounted to abouteighty. Of these 
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aud Biscay the standard of ‘ Gueros and peace.’ The little success that 
he obtained wasa sufficient proof that the Carlists were combating not for 
their Gueros merely, but for Don Carlos also. 

At the head quarters of the Carlists all was distraction. All the great 
chiefs were in disgrace, some under arrest, viz.—Zariarlegui, Urbeslondo, 
Villareal, Eguia, Gomez, Elio, Don Carlos was known to be greatly dis- 
satisfied with the failure of the expedition against Madrid, and to attribute 
it to the selfish motives and provincia! objects of his generals. The jea- 
lousy between the provincials and the Castillians was growing fiercer and 
fiercer every day. At this crisis a man joined Don Carlos, whose arrival 

romised success and brought rain. [t was Maroto, an old officer who 
had been living at Bourdeaux, from which he had at length succeeded in 
escaping. He wasin great estimation among the Cailists, and his arrival, 
at first, brought satisfaction to all the factions amongst them. 

At this crisis, too, another personage arrived at the camp of Don Carlos, 
whose presence there was not without ils effects. It was the Duchess of 
Beira. 

The departure of the Duchess for Spain had been for some time decided 
on at Salzburg, as well as that of the prince of the Asturias, but before their 
departure it was necessary to celebrate the marriage of the former by 
proxy to Don Carlos. The Duchess was too proud to think of arriving 
among the Carlists in any other character than their queen. As she was 
sister to the late wife of Don Carlos, it was ot course necessary to have the 
dispensation ot the Pope ; but this had already been obtained, and every- 
thing was ready. It went no doubt sorely against her anticipations to be 
married in a provincial town, but still anything was better than delay, and 
the thing was done onas grand a scale as possible. The archbishop of 
Salzburg, Prince Schwartzenberg, [ who, by the way, isthe youngest of the 
cardinals, and the brother of the Austrian Ambassador extraordinary who 
made a magnificent figure at the coronation of Queen Victoria], not hav- 
ing been invited w perform the ceremony, the Duchess wishing it to be 
done by a Spaniard,—very naturally declined assisting at it. The Msr- 
quis of Orando, grandee of Spain, grand cross of many orders, and gran¢ 
chamberlain of the Prince of Asturias (it I may be allowed this Spanish li- 
tany of titles), was the favoured person who had the honour of being the 


proxy of Don Carlos. The ceremony took place in the private chapel of the 
palace, and after itthe Duchess received the respeciful congratulalions of 
her suite, It was no longer ‘ your royal highness,’ but ¢ your majesty. 


[be manner in which the duchess and the prince escaped from Salzburg 
is, | believe, not generally known—I say escaped, because it being doubt- 
ful whether the Austrian government would have sanctioned their departe 
ure, it was thought advisable not to let their inteotion of leaving be dis- 
closed. . : . 

Some time after the marriage of the duchess it was found that a theft had 
taken place in the palace | nvestigations were se: 00 foot, but as the cul- 
prit could not, very naturally perhaps, be discovered, & pretext was thus 
obtained, for dismissing without exciting suspicions the German servauts, 














the secrecy of whom it was thought could not be relied on. A fow days 
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after, it was announced that the duchess was ill and confined to her apart- 
ment. The Spanish physician, who was attached to the court, was sap- 
sed to see her every day; and the honest people of Salzburg suspected 
notbiage The presence or absence of the prince, who was, as have 
said, of studious and retired habits, could not either be remarked. About 
the same time a French count arrived alone in his carriage, from Vienna, 
with a passport for his wife and nephew : he gave the police, who examin- 
ed his passport at the gates, some extraordinary accounts of having missed 
his wile aud nephew on the way, was allowed to pass on unsuspected, and 
drove up to the ‘ Archduke Charles.’ He told the waiters there to get 
ost horses to his carriage for twelve o’clock that night. as he feared, he 
said, that his wife and nephew might not arrive ull late. Itis annecessary 
to say that this ‘wife and nephew’ were no other than the duchess and the 
prince, At the appointed hour they got disguised into the carriage with 
the Frenchman ; and the postilion was ordered to drive to the Bavarian 
frontier. At the Bavarian frontier (a few miles off ) they were stopped, as 
usual; their trunks were searched, their passports examined, and they were 
allowed to pass on. It was not till the papers announced the presence of 
the duchess in the south of France that the good folk at Salzburg began io 
thiuk that her indisposition was protracted to an extraordinary length. 

The anger, or the pretended anger, of the Austrian government was 
great at seeing their vigilant police outwitted. The chief of the Salzburg 
police was immediately threatened with dismissal, and it was not till 
after repeated intercessions of the princess Amalia that his fault was over- 
looked. On the other hand, the followers of the princess were not a Little 
elated at the triumph of their discretion. Even the women for this nunce 
had been discreet. It was also looked upon as a benefit to the cause, al- 
though the more prudent shrewdly suspected that the presence of the 
duchess among the troops could do little else than create a court in the 
midst of the camp, and distract by intrigue the essential operations of 
war. How far the latter were correct the events have evinced. 

By the time that the Duchess of Beira had reached Spain, things were 
hastening rapidly to their conclusion: not that the Carlists were less 
numerous than formerly, but because there was that at work which was 
sufficient to ruin a cause ten times as powerful as theirs. 

At the close of 1838 the Christinos, throughout the kingdom, amounted 
to three hundred and thirteen thousand infantry, twelve thousand five 
hundred cavalry, and one hundred and thirty-five cannon. On the other 
hand the Carlists had fifty-eight battalions of infantry, numbering alto- 








gether fifty-five thousand men, four thousand customs officers, and eighty | beatide ix baie 


pieces of cannon. This estimate includes all the forces of the Christinos, 
but none of those small and desultory Carlist bands which formed a con- 
siderable portion of the power of the latter party 

The forces of the Carlists being so considerable, the cause that brought 
the war to a sudden termination is briefly told. Maroto had the com- 
mand of the army. Espartero was making various marches and counter- 
marches in his neighbourhood, but without coming to action. The Eng- 
lish commissioners for the exchange of prisoners under the Elliot conven- 
tion, though that convention had been repeatedly broken, first by the 
Christino General Cordova, and afterwards by almost every general on 
either side, still kept up acommunication between Christinos and Car- 
lists on the subject of the exchange. Whilst occupied in this office, the 
commissioners conceived, as Lord Clarendon afterwards declared, that the 
shortest way to settle matters would be to bring about a compromise be- 
tween the two parties, and consequently they honourably proposed to Ma- 
roto that he should betray his master. In the meanwhile Maroto took 
secretly energetic measures to render himself independent of Don Carlos. 
He raised nine Castillian battalions, whom he organised himself. After- 
wards he crushed the opposition raised against him in the Carlist camps 
by seizing, on the 19th of February, 1829, sixteen general officers, and 
shooting six of them. On the 2ist of February Don Carlos issued a de- 
cree proclaiming Maroto a traitor; the latter proved his loyalty by march- 
ing against his masrer and forcing him to withdraw the decree. However, 
the Navarrese battalions declared against Maroto, and they were joined 
by Don Carlos as soon as he could fly to them. Maroto then abandoned 
the entrance into Guipuscva to Espartero, who then marched through a 
country where they had trod before, to Bergara. Maroto had repaired to 
Aspetia, and from there carried on his negociations with Espartero, and 
at length, on the 31st of August, through the management of Colonel 
Wylde and Lord John Hay, aconvention was finally concluded at Bergara, 
for the pacification of Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Alava, securing their Gueros 
to these provinces, and admitting into the army of Isabella the Carlist 
troops that would enlist into it. Maroto’s battalions of Castile immedi- 
ateiy made their submission, and the example was followed by all the 
troops over which Maroto retained his influence 

There are features in this affair worth notice. Itis well known, that 
the great preponderance of Maroto’s iafluence amongst the Carlists was, 
ina great measure, owing to the Duchess of Beira. From the storminess 
ot her character, she is apt to give her confidence, or to withdraw it with- 
out sufficient ground, and impatient of the delay of the war, and eager for 
some conclusion, she trusted implicitly to Maroto, who from hia ahi]itios 
appeared to be the man destined to war for the crown of Spain. 

_ But the feature in the whole affair which deserves the greatest atten- 
tion, is the part which the English commissioners for the exchange of 
prisoners bore in the matter. In their conduct there is something parti- 
cularly infamous. They were presumed to be acting as neutrals, for a 
philanthropic object, they had from Don Carlos the permission to hold in- 
tercourse with his troops for a humane end, and nothing can well be con- 
ceived more detestable and more likely to render similar philanthropic 
odjects suspicious in future, than their having thus taken advantage of that 
prince’s confidence in their honour to tamper with his troops. 

The last catastrophe is told in one word. Don Carlos retired to the de- 
files of Bastan, thence to Elesondo, thence to Urdex, where he arrived on 
the 13th of September, 1839, and Espartero still pursuing him, he entered 
France on the 14th, accompanied by his staff and six battalions of Alarese, 
and two of Navarese. His example was not long afterwards followed by 
Cabrera, who brought with him 20,900 men. __ 


-———e—-— 
HAIR-LOVE. 


‘“* There seems a love in hair, though it be dead: 
It is the gentlest, yet the strongest thread 
Of our frail plant.—a blossom from the tree, 
Surviving the proud trunk.”—Leien Hunt. 

During a late excursiot: to the seaside we were struck by the a earance 
of a wide- mouthed, old fashioned glass bottle, placed senk Ge pe er er 
ef the humble sleeping apartment it was-our fate to occu y for one night 
only, ere we passed on to gayer scenes. The contents of the said bottle 
puzzled us not a little, just at first, to decipher; consisting, as we presently 
found out, of several pieces of human hair, of divers shades and colours, not 
braided, but each tied singly together with a piece of thread, or faded ri- 

and, to which a small slip of paper was attached bearing a name on it. 
But some of them were sadly discoloured from age, and not being written 
very legibly at first, almost wholly obliterated. We remembered just 
glancing at it the night before, and taking it tor some curious specimens of 
moss or sea weed, and were still looking with much interest on these new- 
ly discovered relics, when our simple hostess entered the room. She was 
a beef ~ a np and dressed ; and, upon our turning the con- 

o the object which we sti i ; i 

hemes het oon) till held in our hands, told us that it was 

‘ But you will laugh at my old country fashion.’ 

7 indeed,’ was the canet reply. ema 

et me s¢e,’ continued the old woman, encouraged by o i in- 
terest in the subject, ‘there ought to be nine of ann. Sie on 
Tom, the grey headed man who drove you hither. Ah, you would not 
think, to look at him now, that his hair was once so black and Shining. He 
was a handsome youth, was Tom, just like his poor father! but time, and 
sorrow, and poverty, work great changes! Then came George, who died 
abroad of the fever. And litile Walter; nothing would do but he must be 
a sailor also; but he never came back from his first voyage. Then there 
was Mary and Susan, twins, and so much alike that peo le used (o be puz- 
zled to tell them apart; but Susan’s hair was a shade darker. Well, she 
died too ; and poor wel peng and pined away until she grew toa mere 
shadow, and then followed her; they do say that twins seldom survive 
each other. Next was Hetty—no, that’s not it. I can’t make out the names 
very clearly, but I know Hetty’s huir; it was like threads of gold—we 
never see such hair now-adays! Ah, that’s my poor Hetty’s! but not so 
bright and suony! The ladies used to stop me in the street to admire Het, 
ty’s hair, and they all said she was too beautiful to live long. God’s will 
be done! Itis a weary world for one like her, so good and gentle; and, 
doubtless, He took her away in His love from the evil to come.’ 

The aged woman paused in her simple revelations ; her eyes were filled 
with pa ag be aye ame eae ife of us, help weeping too. Hetty 

» It seems, been the mether’s darling—her ‘summer child,’ as F i 
— would have said. . isnbeaticine 
Then there is Kate; she married a soldier when she was but sixteen, 
= went abroad withhim. Butit is so long now since we have heard any- 
etree of her thet she may be dead ulso before this—she was never very 
d mg, poor child ! Next came Robert, married too, and living near Lon- 
on, but badly off, And Bessie, my merry little Bessie !—the comfort of 


my old age ! Hark ! she is singing now like a bird !—bless her! But she’ll 
be leaving me before long, I suppose! Ah, well, please God we shail all 
meet together in heaven ! 
For some moments neither spoke, while the singing came nearer and 
nearer, aud, presently afterwards, Bessie’s bright young face appeared at 
the entrance, to tell us that breakfast was ready. 
‘I’m afraid I have wearied you,’ said the old woman, asshe put back the 
bottle reverently into its accustomed place. 
We assured her with truth that such had not been the case ; but felt sad, 
nevertheless, to think how the families of the poor, ay, and the rich too, for 
the matter of that, come to be divided and scattered up and down in the 
world. And what a sweet fancy was that hair-love, which kept alive the 
remembrance of each in the widowed heart of their aged parent! Many a 
sad and truthful reminiscence, heard and experienced years ago, golden 
links in the chain of memory and association, come back with the recollec- 
tion of that old relic bottle. ; : : , 
There was a pale, quiet-eyed girl, governess in a family with which we 
were once intimate, who used to be very kind to us children, and let us 
rammage her bag of embroidery silks, or set her cotton box ‘ to rights,’ as 
we termed it, just whenever it suited us, and seemed glad to purchase a few 
hours’ peace at any price. Poor thing! it was bat litle rest she got, what 
with one and another; and then ehe was so goud natured, so wonderfully 
sweet tempered, never saying an angry word to any of us. We all loved 
her dearly, and sometimes, when we saw her resting her head upon her 
hands, and looking so sad and weary, would whisper to each other that 
poor Miss M—— had the headach, and hush our wild sports all at once, but 
the worst of it was we soon forgot it again, growing as noisy as ever, and 
she never thought to chide us. ¢ 

In the aforesaid cotton box was one little packet which had frequently 
excited our curiosity. 1t was carefully sealed up, aud she always evaded 
our questions ov the subject, taking it gently away, and declaring that she 
would not lise it for all the world; from which we naturally concluded 
that it must be something very valuable indeed. It chanced, however, on one 
particular evening, when we had as usual begged hard for a sight of this 
concealed treasure, that she smiled sadly, and prepared, with a sweet and 
patient kindness, to gratify our restless curiosity. But we noticed that her 
hands trembled as she untied the slender fastenings. : 

‘Only a lock of hair!’ was our firet exclamation of wonder and disap~ 
pointment. And then followed a whole string of inquiries, ‘ Whose is it? 
Your parents? Or vour brother's, perhaps?’ for we knew that she had a 


The poor governess only shook her head; but we could see the tears 
falling fast and silently upon this little relic; and, half sorry that we had 
prevailed upon her to open it, dared not ask any more questions, —_ 

Not long after this, Miss M ’s health became so delicate that it was 
thought best that she should return home for a while, and try the effects of 
ber native air. Every one was sorry to part with her, and hoped that she 
would get quite well, aud come back to them again very soon. But we 
never saw her any more. Some say that she died of consumption; others, 
of a broken heart! Anyhow, the story of ber secret grief so long and 
meekly borne, together with that of the much treasured curl, was buried 
with her. 

A history somewhat similar to the above, is related of a young Creole, 
residing many years ago in a solect establishment for young ladies, in the 
neighbourhood ot London. Ayesha was what is called a parlour boarder ; 
and being cousiderably older than most ot the girls and proud and reserved 
in her manners, could not boast of a single friend or confidant in the whole 
school, nor did this seem to afford her the slightest uneasiness. She was 
evidently happiest when alone; and none loved or cared fur her sufficiently 
to seek, or interrupt her in her solitary meditations. Ayesha was as 
thoughtless and extravagant as she was rich; ana so generous, that if one 
of her schoolfellows only happened to admire any trinket, however valuable, 
she woald take it off directly, and insist upon her keeping it. But still, for 
ali her riches and her warm, generous heart, she was not beloved; some- 
thing more than this is needful fur affection. : 

Returning home from church one dark, winter night, Ayesha lost a 
small gold bracelet, which she always wore. The most diligent inqu'ries 
were made after it without success, while the girl, who cared so little in 
general for these things, became strangely restless and unhappy, offering a 
reward which must have been double the value oi the lost jewel, to who- 
ever could find and restore it to her. 

After the lapse of a few days it was brought back by a poor old woman, 
upon whom Ayesha not only cheerfully bestowed the promised reward, but 
gave her a thousand thanks and blessings beside. And when the woman 
was gone, she sat down and burst into a flood of passionate weeping ; while 
the girls gathered rouud her in silent wonder aud commiseration. It seemed 
so strange for her to weep whom they had thought so cold and proud. At 
length one of the teachers remarked, that the bracelet did not appear to be 
so very valuable after all. wes 

‘ To me,’ said Ayesha, ‘ it is above all price!’ And turning it half round, 
her companions saw that there was hair in it; and some among them ceased 
so wonder. 

A tew days afterwards Ayesha’s parents came to fetch her home, and her 
school-fellows noticed to one another that the hair could not have been 
theirs, which was black instead of light. Whose it was, and why s0 
cherished by that silent and lonely girl above all her other treasures, is a 
mystery which has never been pa A to this day. Haman life is ful! of such 
romances ; and stranger, far stranger oftentimes than fiction. 

Hair-love is equally for the rich and poor. The relict may be gorgeously 
set, but in that case it hallows the gold, and not the gold in it; and is nota 
whit more precious in the jewelled casket, than simply tied with a faded 
end of riband. A love-token which all may exchange. Flowers wither; 
miniatures, however like, are but aresemblance. But this is a part, as it 
were, of the beloved one! An actual and living relic, speaking to the heart 
with a strange power; and recalling many a sweet bygone hour of a happi- 
ness which we felt even then must be too great (o last. 

The old man turns over the hoards of his youth. There is a cold, mock- 
ing smile on his thin, compressed lip. His brow is wrinkled and contracted 
his eyes stern and deep sunken; and worse than all, his heart has become’ 
seared ahd hardened. Merrily leap up the devouring flames on that com- 
fortless and lonely hearth, as he flings into them, one by one, the records of 
past days. A pocket-book, a purse, delicately embroidered, a white kid 
glove, for it was white once, some withered flowers, a MS. poem! Yes, 
he was a poet,—that proud and aged man, or would have been, had not the 
fountain of song been too soon turned into bitterness and scorn. Next came 
a tress of hair—the same bright hair whose silken folds he had so often 
twined around his fingers in happier days—and now, unbidden, and like 
‘ sea-birds,’ as dear old Christopher North calls them, ‘ that come unexpec- 
tedly floating up from some inland vale,’ a tide of past recollections swept 
across the old man’s heart, uatil he bowed down his stern head, and wept 
like a child. A blessing upon those white sea birds of memory! touching 
the floodgates of bygone thoughts and feelings with their gentle wings, and 
nestling and brooding over the world-wearied sou!, until it grows calmn 
and peaceful beneath their soothing influence. 

A young girl sits alone, with a pale cheek and flashing eyes, holding in 
her trembling hands a tress of black, shining hair—her own! but which 
she never thought to have received again thus. Waat a tale of heart-wither- 
ing misery does such a scene present! and we fear it is far from being an 
uncommon one, How well does she recollect when he half begged, half 
stole it from her, with many a fond caressing word ard earnest vow! And 
how she would have staked her very life at that moment upon his fidelity, 
as she had already done her happiness! They had just heard of the estrange- 
ment of some mutual friends, and wondered together. It seemed impossible 
for those who loved one another ever to quarrel. Alas! for the hour when 
we first wake up from this sweet dream, and see the dark summer-cloud 
gathering over the sun-shine of an affection that had withstood so many 
trials, and we fondly thought would never fail us. Well, if that could pass 
away in showers of weeping only ; but far oftener it deepens into a tempest 
of fierce wrath, whose angry waters make shipwreck of our peace for ever- 
more! A word, perbaps, might have allayed its fury. One drop of the 
oil of human kindness flung upon the raging billows of passion—but we are 
too proud to utter it—and repenting only when it is too late, sit down amid 
the ruins and pray too die ! 

No one who saw that young girl a few years afterwards would ever have 
imagined the tress of raven hair to be hers, which had turned since then 
into a silvery grey ; or, but for the pale cheek and withered form, suspect- 
ed the dreary weight of woe so long and smilingly endured, for she was 
too proud to complain. They pitied ber when her heart broke at length ; 
they should rather have rejoiced ! 

The absent daughter married and far away, sends home a tiny curl in a 
letter--it is that of her first born! ‘ The softest, silkiest, brightest hair, she 
verily believes, in all the world! And its dear little head is quite covered 
with it, like so many rings of gold. Ab, if they could but see it!” Why it 
seems but yesterday she was but a child herself, the merriest of the house- 
hold band—the most mischief-loving, provoking, and yet fascinating being 
one can well imagine. Threats and reproot were alike thrown away upon 
her; but afond word would bring her to her mother’s side in a mo- 
ment all penitence and humility, a ten to one, the next she was as 
wild as ever. But she became grave all of a sudden, married, and took to 
housekeeping by instinct as it were, for she could bave had but little pre- 
vious experience in these matters; but love makes us apt scholars, and 
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became a very pattern wife and mother. We need not say how that tiny 
carl will be kept and prized by the happy grandmother, who wept for joy 
as she remembered all this. Mindful, at the same time, with the sad ex< 

rience which is the —— of oid age, of the precariousness of a!| haman 
elicity, and how many as bright a bud of fair promise as that golden- 
haired child were now among tne angels of heaven! Mavs we 
The young soldier, perishing on the field of glory, prays with h's dy 
breath that a lock of his bair may be cut off and sent in remembrance 0 
him to his mother and his poor Mary. And when it reaches them, having 
travelled perhaps hundreds of miles, how sacred and holy is such a relic! 
We can fancy the aged mother’s tears and kisses, and ‘ his Mary,’ laying it 
on her heart, and never being known to smile again on earth, although she 
continues meek and patient to the last The death of a beloved object sel- 
dom fails to sanctify and make us better—to wean us gently from earth to 
heaven; such, at least, is the intention of all our afflictions, if we could but 
think so; while change and enstrangement harden anc petrify the affections 
until they seem turned to stone! ‘It isa perilous thing,’ says Frederica 
Bremer, ‘ when the beloved image in the heart of man is destroyed, since 
with it the best of his lite is annihilated.’ ' 

The lover sends a lock of bair to bis mistress, friend to friend, parent to 
child, child to parent. We verily believe the same hair-love to be universal, 
and pregnant with a thousand romantic and touching episodes. 

An old lady dwelling in the wildest aud most beautilul part of Derby- 
shire, and whose house had the reputation of being haunted, why we know 
not, unless that it was the very place of all others a spirit might have been 
supposed to fancy for its wanderings, once kept a quantity of pale brown, 
silken hair in a drawer—thick clustering tresses, half as big as a persons 
hand, and long in proportion. They had belonged to her only child, and 
the poor mother found a sad consolation in stealing away to look at, and 
kiss, and weep over them by the hour together. ; 

Helen W was far from beautiful, but her eyes were bright and 
gentle, and her hair the admiration of all bebolders. It swept the ground 
when she stood upright—but then, to be sure, she was not very tall ; and 
when braided and twisted around that small classic-looking head, after a 
peculiar fashion of her own, formed a rich and yet simple coronet thata 
queen might have envied Some people said that it wasa sign cf weakness 
and ill health; but sach was not the case with Helen. ; 

There were never thought to be any spirits then haunting those ancient 
halls; perhaps the girl's sweet voice, which might be heard singing up and 
down the gloomy corridors from morning till night, served to exorcise them, 
or the living sunshine of her presence banished every darker superstition. 
Nor were they so lonely then, (or the youthful and the noble came to stay 
there for weeks together ; at which times they danced every right in the 
old bangueting-hall until the faded banners seemed to c‘tch the contagion 
of their wild mirth, and swayed to and fro with a quick, restless motion. 
It was on one of these occasions that Helen’s long hair, escaping from its 
fastenings, swept the marble floor as she whirled round and round in the 
gay waltz, and then, stopping all of a sudden and Colouring to the very tips 
of ber little slender fingers, took «s long again in her agitation as there was 
any need to wind it up, while her partner’s whispered praises only served 
to increase her embarrassment. : 

Helen knew that she had beautiful hair, she had been told of it a thou- 
sand times; but it was something quite strange to hear that she berself was 
also beautiful—at least in his eyes, who poured forth all his sweet flattery, 
and if so, she cared for no uther admiration in all the world. But she 
would not tell him this; but only laaghed and shock ber head, declaring 
that she did not believe one word of all those pretty speeches—but her 
blusbes betrayed her. 

The following morning the young Count de V called to ask her of 
her mother for his bride ; and the news soon spread over the country that 
the gentle Helen W was engaged to be married to him in the spring, 
after which event they were still to reside, for the present at least, at the 
old hall; which was good tidings for the poor, who loved her dearly, and 
would hays been sorry indeed to have lost their kind Lenefactress. 

Helen never danced so much after this, but loved better to sit apart, bnt 
not alone, in the deep recess of the old-fashioned window. Some of ber 
young companions used to wonder among themselves what they could find 
to talk about night after night, bat grew wiser perhaps before long. Not 
only the Count, who might be supposed to be somewhat prejadicea by his 
affection, or the fond and happy mother, but even the very domestics, no- 
ticed the striking improvement in Helen’s personal appearance—she really 
was growing beautiful! There was a bright colour upon her fair cheek, a 
light on her tranquil brow and in those meek, loving eyes, inexpressibly 
touching. 

A few weeks before the wedding was appointed to take place, the Count 
de V had occasion to go up to London on business of importance, 
which was not, however, expected to detain him above a day or two ; bat 
lovers’ pertings are solemn things. For the first time, the timid Helen not 
only suffered but returned his embrace, clinging to him witha ead fore- 
boding tenderness. And when he would have quitted her at length, she 
| catled him back once aire to Ler side, as if she eould not bear the thought 
of their separation, even for so short a time. ; oe 

‘Why, I scarcely know what to make of you, my little Helen! said 
her lover. ‘Your cheeks are burning, and yet your hands fee! as cold as 
ice!’ 

‘ Yes, I am silly to agitate myself in this manner when you will be back 
again so soon. There, go now, and God bless you !’ : 

That night the girl was in a high fever, caught, it seems, at a neighbour- 
ing cottage, where she had been to visit a poor sick child. 7 

* Mother,’ said she, in the intervals of her delirium, ‘I am glad thet Henri 
is not here; he would have been so grieved at my illness, and | shall be 
well again by the time he comes back.’ 

‘I hope so, dearest? And Mrs. W likewise thought that it was 
best he should te absent, since his presence could not do any good. Like 
Helen, she bad no fear. But, meanwhile, the fever increased in violence, 
and the physician himself evidently grew anxious as to its results. 

‘Mother,’ said the invalid again, as she heard them telking together 
around her bed, ‘ whatever happens, do not let them cut off my hair? He 
would be so sorry!’ : 

‘ But still more so to lose you, my precious child !’ 

‘Ab! has it come to that? ‘Take it, then, and God's will be done!’ 

Mrs. W cut off all Helen’s beautifal tresses with ber own hands, 
for she knew her life was at stake; and now that the invalid felt it also, she 
never moaned cr shrank back, for life was very dear to her. And then, ga- 
thering it together, the fond mother put it carefully aside, with many tears. 
Helen could not weep ; her eyes were dry and burning, her temples throb- 
bed strangely. A few hours afterwards she beckoned to her mother, and 
asked her to send for Henri, which was immediately done; but it was all 
over when he came back, and he had only to follow bis young betrothed 
to her early grave. 

Soon after this the Count de V went abroad, and the poor bereav- 
ed motber was left alone, with nothing but that sweet hair-love to console 
her. 

We can remember a girl at school who kept the hair of all her young 
companions and friends, braided in neat little braids, with the initials of the 
original possessors attached to each, and had already accumulated quite a 
store of these treasures, to which she was continually adding ; for Catherine 
was possessed of ove of those happy and affectionate dispositions that seem- 
to love every thing and every body that comes in its way. She was, per 
haps, somewhat too visionary and romantic for this cold and every-day 
world ; but that was far from being a fault in our eyes then—or now, for 
the matter of that ; only that we pity where we used to sympathise. ‘ Alas 
for those of the passionate feeling and the dreaming hope!’ Meeting her 
some time afterwards in Society, we inquired concerning these school-day 
treasures. Catherine laughed. 

‘Ah!’ said she, ‘I have burnt them all long ago. What was the use of 
eeping such silly things ?’ . 
' : So 4 is,’ as pose LE. L. says—and no writer was ever better skilled in 
the hidden revealings of the human heart, except that they bore, in general, 
tov much the sombre hue of her own sad and prophetic epirit—‘So it i. 
What changes are wrought in a few passing years! How do we grow 
cold, indifferent and iacredulous,—we who were so affectionate, so eager, 
sv confiding! We set out in life with believing too much, and end in be- 

lieving too little.’ , : } 

Leigh Hunt mentions some one who, as he writes, ‘in pure classic taste 
and graceful tenderness, kept the hair of a deceased friend in two marble 
vases’ Bnt to us there seems something cold and overdrawn in this ex- 
quisite refinement of sensibility, and we infinitely prefer the poor old 
country-woman’s glass bottle ! . : 

We were told ‘Se other day of a little school. child who cried bitterly 
upon being shown the hair of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, queen of 
France, which is said to have turned as white as snow in one single night 
of terror. She had heard and read of this many and many a time without 
thinking much about it, but that was very different to the real sight of that 
silvery tress, ‘ bleached by sorrow.’ ; 

‘Which would you rather have ?’ asked her mother,—‘ the hair, or the 
ring?’ The latter was of massive gold, and sparkling with gems; but the 
veneration in that child’s heart was brighter still. 

‘ The hair, to be sure, mamma!’ . ; ’ 

Oh, yes, hair is more precious than jewels a thousand times, especially 
when it is that of the loved or dead! We smile to receive the one ; the 
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other makes us weep and tremble in the midst of cur deep happiness. The 
former is displayed with pride ; the latter, hidden in tenderness. Hair-love 
is the secret dream of a fond heart; at once a poetry and areality! A 
luxary to the happy—a consolation to the afflicted—a blessing to the be- 
reaved! A lock of hair, as it has been powerfully expressed, ‘is an actual 
relic of the dead ; as much so in its proportion as ashes, and more lively 
and recalling.’ Now, half caressingly, it twines its long silken folds round 
our fingers with a living fondness—or we fancy it; while our breath stirs 
its thiu threads until it moves and speaks with the sweet, still voice of an 
undying memory! Verily, we have a gentle faith in hair-love! 
— — 


CARY WHARTON. 


‘A BACKWOOD SKETCH.’® BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


Cary, or, more properly, Caroline Wharton, was the’ beauty of Mata- 
gorda, Which, considering that there were, out of some four hundred in- 
habitants, little more than ten per cent. women, is paying her but a limit- 
ed compliment; but, both relatively and in reality, she was beautiful, with 
all the grace and winning ways of a young and accomplished American 
girl, who did not set up to rival Parisian ladies in their costume, nor de- 
spise everything which was not imported trom Europe. Cary Wharton 
was, therefore, charming, and an heiress, besides, to the magnificent 
estates of the major her father, who owned half the township. With all 
these varied advantages, it is therefore not wonderful that at one time most 
of the unmarried men in the place were candidates for the favour of her | 
hand, and that she owned as many subjects as there were susceptible 
hearts within fifty miles, which in Texas is no very considerable round. 
So vast a body of suitors argues always one of two things: great insensi- 
bility on the part of the lady, or much of coquetry. To this serious fault, 
we may say in many instances crime, Cary Wharton would have pleaded 
‘not guilty,’ but the unanimuus verdict of maid, man, or matron jury, 
would have been ‘guilty.’ i 

Yes; with all her great and manifold graces, the heiress of Burensville 
—so was hier father’s estate called—united the opposite quality of allow- 
ing any number of men to dangle at her sides, giving preference to none, 
and seeming encouragement to all. The southerners are proverbially gay, 
and fond of balls, parties, pic-nics, &c.; nor were the Matagordians at all 
slow in keeping up the national character. It was on these occasions 
that Cary’s naimerous followers were made publicly manifest, and that she 
seemed to shine in all her glory; though we should be only using a word 
some few shades too strong if we said in all her shame! The affection 
which leads ultimately to union through life with one of another sex, 
which places woman in the prospective light of widow and mother, is a 
sacred thiag ; and making it one of the amusements of the passing hour, 
is deserving of severer condemnation than we are inclined at present to 
venture on. With Cary the result was natural, and in accordance with 
all rule. After two years’ residence in Matagorda, she found herself re- 
duced to two acmirers—the rest having wearied of the pursuit, some 
from fear of disappointment, others from utter hopelessness. Paul Dalton 


dream. 


Paul Dalton was nowin his giory. Certain encouraging words on the 
part of Cary in the morning reverted strongly io his memory, while the 
precipitate retreat of his rival tended further to encourage him. He could 
not but feel that Edward had been dismissed ; and if so, what stood be- 
tween him and happiness? Accordingly he danced with his fair partner 
with high glee, spoke to the major, and received his free permission to 
propose: and in order to facilitate the question, was allowed the inesti- 
mable felicity of seeing Miss Wharten home when the ball was over. As 
the major was heartily tired, this was no great favour afierall. In no 
couvtry are women rated so high as in America, accordingly in ne coun- 
try are they left so much to protectthemselves, There was nothing what- 
ever out of the way in young man like Dalton seeing a young lady home, 
even though it was past miduight, and accordingly no remark was made 
when they Jeft the bail-room, aud—certainly to Cary’s surprise—pre pared 
to perform the journey in Dalton’s cance. 

it was a beautiful night. Not a ripple moved the surface of the bay, 
whch shone in translucent splendour beneath the light ot the wanning moon. 
Miss Wharton felt the influence of the hour, and was silent; perhaps she 
knew from Paul’s manner that her fate was nearer being decided than she 
before expected ; perhaps she thought with regret of Edward Kuox. They 
eutered the graceful boat, and Dalton bent to the oars with zest, until they 
reached the centre of the bay ; he then paused, and allowed the boat to 
drift slowly out to sea. Cary trembled ; her little heart went pit-a pat ; 
for she could no more, in that mighty temple of God, with myriad starry 
eyes shining down upon her, have equivocated as she had done in the 
ball room, amid the faciitious glare of oil-lamps, than she could have changed 
ber whole nature. 

She was not mistaken, Paul Dalton had chosen this singular time and 
place for his declaration, and he made it in terms of warm and ardent 
devotion. He was firmly and calmly rejected, in tones which left him not 
a doubt of the speaker’s sincerity. I’or some minutes he was silent, then he 
spoke—and let every trifler with a man’s heart remember his words. 
‘Miss Wharton, a man is ever hopeful. When he is not discouraged openly 
and straightforwardly by a woman, he will always have hope, if he thinks 
well of her sex. No woman can say with truth that a lover’s declaration 
came on ber unexpectediy. It never did. No woman ever received the 
offer of a man’s hand, with hope on his part, who had not encouraged him 
Miss Wharton, for more than a year you have kept me in a fond, a delusive 
I have lived bat in the hope of your love, and now you must 
mairy me.’ Astonished, confounded at this change in her lover's tone, 
Cary answered pettishly that she was not to be schooled. Dalton, who was 
lividly pate, replied, ‘ In life or in death we shall be uniled;’ and he quietly 


drew furth the plug from the bottom of the boat, which served to drain it 


when on shore, and the canoe began to fill with water. ‘You have ten 
minutes to decide. Swear solemnly to be mine, and [ will return the plug ; 
refuse, and the boat will fill with water, and boih be drowned.’ Now it 
was that Cary felt her folly. That she had for more than a year, wi'hout 


ever intending to accept him, led Dalton into hope, she knew well. She 


had, however, no time for speech ; for at that instant a huge Indian canve, 


filled with warriors, shot alongside, and, ere either could resist, made them 





and idward Knox were the two rivals who contended for the hand; the 
former an officer in the republican navy, the latter a young lawyer with 


prisoners. 
Both were petrified with astonishment, and Dalton with rage; for his mad 
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you. But,’ added the arch girl, blushing, aud gently bowing her head, 
‘I will say, Don’t go, Edward. Ifyou do, you will leave one sad heart 
behind.’ 

‘Cary,’ cried the young man, ‘ may I “ 

‘Don’t interrupt, sir. It is of no use my disguising from myself that 
you love me; and that you are not indifferent to me, I am afraid yonder 
red-skin can prove too clearly for me to deny it.’ 

‘ Cary,’ again cried the lawyer, who was so overcome as to be anything 
but fit for a cross examination, ‘to what do I owe this happiness 2” - tay 

‘To Heaven, Edward, if it be happiness, which in one night has chang- 
ed me, and made of-a giddy girl a woman. Listen.’ And in a few rapid 
sentences she told her night’s adventure, to which Edward Knox listened 
with gravity and pain, until his friend Stooping Hawk was introduced, 
when he could not forbear a smile. 

‘ At what do you laugh, dear Edward?’ said Cary. 

‘At the Indian, dear Cary. He loves me asa brother; and I am quite 
sure intended, for my advantage, to wring from you an acknowledgment 
ot affection to be used against you. Well, [ must confess, though it was 
a strange proceeding, we have both much to thank him for.’ 

That day Edward Knox dined with Cary and her father, and after dinner 
‘ popped the question’ to the major, who, though he had an indistinct recol- 
lection of having promised his daughter to some one else the night be- 
fore, yet, as Cary was on the present suitor’s side, he shook his future 
son-iu-law’s hand, and expressed himself highly delighted. About a 
month after, Major Wharton and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Knox started for 
York town, Massachusetts, having sold all they had in. Texas, and Ed- 
ward realised the picture of his reception on his return. Nor was he any 
the less welcome because he brought with himn a wife. He at once, from 
his wealth and talents, took a high position; and we have no doubt, when- 
ever a vacancy occurs, will be returned to Congress, there to make his 
eloquence and sound sense available. The Stooping Hawk returned to 
Upper Texas, where Edward has promised to visit him often, when he 
can find time for a shooting excursion. With regard to the rival, we should 
not have given publicity to this narrative but from reading the following 
lines in the official record of the battle of Palo Alto—‘ Killed before the 
enemy, Captain Paul Dalton, volunteer.’ 

It will be seen that Cary Wharton suffered not in the end for her fault. 
But her escape was narrow ; and but for one of those Providential occur- 
rences which happen at times, her punishment would have indeed been 





terrible. The brightest charm of woman ts truth and candour, and co- 
quetry is but another word for deceit and falsehood. 
——=—a 
BRITISH THEATRE. 
PART II. 


Nothing struck the English who visited Paris, when the Continent was 
opened by the peace of 1814, so much as the vehemence and energy of the 
French style of acting. This was the more remarkable, as it was so much 
at variance with the idea of the French stage which all had formed trom 
reading the great master-pieces of their drama. The stately characters of 
Corneille, the pathetic tenderness of Racine, the redundant declamation 
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of Voltaire, seemed to call for similar dignity and retente in their — 
ance. Instead of this, nothing on the English stage was comparable to the 
vehemence and energy of the French acting ; and what was very remark- 
able, this animated style of acting began trom the very outset ol the perfor- 
mance. Talina and Mademoiselle Georges began reciting the pompous 
Alexandrian verses of the Cid or Oreste with the vehemence of manner 
which Kemble reserved for the concluding scenes of Romeo or Othello. 





‘ 2 , : extempore camp, 
soon as their love-suit was brought to an end, they would returp to the ; : 


more congenial sphere of action presented by the northern states, where 
talent and industry is always rewarded. Both had sought the lady’s fa- 
vour for some time ; Paui by loud and merry talk of himself and his deeds, 
by endeavouring on all occasions to prove himself a brave, gallant, and 
smart fellow; Edward, in amore quiet manner, by gentle and unobtrusive 
attentions, by sending books and papers for the heiress to read, and, in 
short, by all those nameless nothings which constitute a lover’s art. 

Which had succeeded in gaining Cary’s favour, or if, indeed, either of 
hem was to consider himself more fortanate than the other, was still doubt- 
ul, and indeed might long have remained so, but for the course of events 
which took various turns upon a certain 4th of July of glorious memory. 
This anniversary, sacred to every American, was at Matagorda to be cel- 
ebrated by a review in the day, and a ball at night, according to the received 
usage. Cary, of course, was to be a prominent character, and accordingly, 
at au early hour, crossed from the opposite side of the bay where her father 
dwelt, and entering a rude vehicle, drawn by two as rade ponies of the 
prairies, proceeded to view the military display, By her side was Pani 

alton, mounted on a showy horse, while Kdward Knox took up a position 
at ihe head of a volunteer company which he commanded. Now this was 
an Occasion which rarely occurred, as the rivals were geverally iu presence 
together, and Paul was as much elated as Edward was vexed. Indeed, but 
that Cary Wharton gave him no encouragement to dismount and seat him- 
self beside her, there is ro doubt the gallant son of Neptune would have 
ventured a declaration on the strength of the opportunity; but in vain he 
looked beseechingly at the seat, complained uf the badness of the saddle, of 
the restiveness of his nag: Cary heard him unmoved. Edward, meanwhile, 
several times excited the ire of Major Wharton, the commander, by his 
unusual blunders—he on all other occasions the pink of volunteer officers ; 
while the Stooping Hawk, a young Indian chief much atiached to the young 
lawyer, could not forbear schooling him on the point. 

At length the review was over, and Edward, released from his irksome 
duties, entered into a brief conversation with the Stooping Hawk, to whom 
he freely explained the cause of bis mistakes. The Indian smiled, half in 

ity, half in contempt; and bidding him dangle no longer after a pale. 
aced girl, but speak his mind out at once, said, in pariing, ‘ Talk to the 
gray -beard; ask him for the young lily; he has a tongue, and knows what 
he wants. ‘The rose of the whites is very beautiful, but she has two faces.’ 

‘Hawk !’ replied Edward somewhat sharply, ‘I cannot hear you talk thus; 
Cary is a sacred subject with me.’ 

* Good !’ exclaimed the chief coldly , ‘ white man hot; but if White Rose 
not two faces, why have two lovers? Two-face girls make bad squaw.’ 

Edward Knox turned away, being too sensible of the truth of what the 
young chief said to dispute the matter with him. But afew minutes brought 

im to the presence of Mary Wharton, in the contemplation of whose speak- 
ing eyes and lovely features, in listening to whose jocund laugh and quiet 
seusible remarks on the events of the day, he quite forgot for a while that 
she could, as the Indian said, have ‘two faces.’ Edward knew well that a 
girl was not to blame because many wooers came; but the fault was, she 
encouraged two, which was deceiving both. The party at dinner, which 
took place at the Lone Star Hotel, the vast barn of which had-been fitted 
up as a ball-room, consisted of Major and Cary Wharton, with the two ri- 
vals. The conversation was general and varied, though both lovers were 
intently thinking on one important question—who was first todance with 
Cary. Neither liked to ask so soon, and yet beth feared the propitious mo- 
ment — slip by. Atlength, when a pause in the dialogue left an open- 
ing, Paul Dalton, following his usual somewhat reckless method, said, ‘I 
say, Knox, a picayune for your thoughts. You are thinking of asking Miss 
Wharton’s hand; so amI. Well, I’ll toss you for the first dance.’ 

‘Sir!’ said Cary, evidently much outraged, while Major Wharton, who 
was rather thick-headed, allowed the idea to enter his head that he ought 
to kick the offender out of the room. Before, however, it had effected a 
lodgment, his daughter had quietly settled the matter. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘ | 
think | have had quite enough of you all day, andI mean, therefore, myself 
to ask Mr. Knox to open the ball with me.’ 

Paul bit his lip, and looked offended, while a rich smile of pleasure illu- 
mined the face of Edward. ‘Go thy ways for a canting, sneaking lawyer,’ 
muttered Paul in his wrath, as Edward escorted Miss Cary to the door; ‘you 
may dance if you will, but Paul Dalton will win the bride, and that ere a 
week be over.’ And couplacently looking back to Cary’s kind manner al 
day, he made up his mind to have a decision that evening. 

The ball was opened by Cary and Edward, who, emboldened by the pre- 
ference which his fair partner had shown at the dinner-table, ventured to 





In this, in separate rooms, Cary and Paul were confined 
until morning. Neither slept. Miss Wharton revolving in her mind her 
woudertul escape trom death, and the singularity of her capture by the In- 


dians, while Dalton brooded moodily over the probable triumph of his rival, 


whose triend, the Stooping Hawk, he felt quite sure had prevented the 


completion of his dreadful purpose. Paul Dalton was, therefore, utterly 


miserable; his evil passions, awakened by the folly of Cary, having now 
full eway. If sie at once, in the early stage of her acquaintance, had let 
him see his attentions were vain, so foul a thought of suicide and murder 
would never have crossed his mind. 

Morning dawned, and with its earliest summons Cary and Paul were 
led forth into the presence of the Stooping Hawk, his band of painted war- 
riors, and a minister of the gospel, who stood a puzzled and perplexed spec- 
tator. Paul looked around him in surprise, while Cary, who, as she 
thought, saw through it all, stood indignant and disgusted. 

‘Father,’ said the Indian chief mildly, ‘these two pale faces wish to be 
Married. You are a medicine man of the whites; unite them.’ 

‘i protest against the whole proceeding. Cannot it be done in a regular 
way? Am I to be dragged out of my bed 

Several of the Indians laid their hands on their shining knives, and the 
»riest was silent. 

‘It is useless,’ cried Cary; ‘I will never conserit—never. 
this is unworthy of you.’ 

‘I declare, Miss Wharton, that 1 am as ignorant as you of what this 
means.’ 

‘Ugh!’ exclaimed the Indian firmly; ‘talk no good. 
White girl no speak truth. She love Paul Dalton. 

‘ Can this—is this true?’ cried Paul. 

‘] say again,’ said Cary proudly, ‘ that no power on earth shall compel 
me to marry Paul Dalton.’ 

‘Why ? inquired the Indian. 

As Cary replied not, he continued, ‘Red man master here, and he say 
white couple shall be married. White Lily choose. Marry Paul Dalton, 
ur go to the wigwam of the Indian chief. White Lily make good squaw.’ 

*[ am in your power, Indian,’ said Cary; *do as you will.’ 

‘ White Lily speak truth—would she refuse to marry Edward Knox ?’ 

Miss Wharton started, her eyes flashed indignautly, and advancing to- 
wards the Indian, she cried, ‘I see it all.; Mr Edward Knox has employed 
you to wring from me some declaration in his favour, Tell him he has ta- 
ken wrong means ——’ 

‘Edward Knox ail truth—he speak for himself—he know nothing of 
what Indian do, All Indian pian.’ 

The tone of the chief admitted of no doubt, and Cary Wharton saw at 
once the true object of the red-skin. Drawing him aside, she said, ‘ Stoop- 
ing Hawk will believe the White Lily. She has learned muchin one night. 
She sees bis object clearly. The Indian is Edward’s friead, but he will be 
the White Lily's also. Promise never to breathe one word of what has 
passed to-night to living soul, to take Cary home to her father, and if Ed- 
ward Knox ever asks the hand of Cary Wharton, she will not say no ;’ and 
Cary, blushing, bowed her little head; then continued, ‘ but, Indian, he 
must not know this. Cary mustat least have the pleasure of telling him 
herself.’ 

The delighted chief, who loved Edward as a brother, promised every- 
thing she asked, and even to secure the silence of others; and then giving 
her a skiff and two red-skin boatmen, despatched her at ouce to her father’s 
house, which she reached long before any one was up. : 

Paul and the minister having been solemnly cautioned by Stooping Hawk 
to keep silence, were then liberated, and the chief delighted with his errand, 
hastened towards the abode of Edward Knox. He was up and at break. 
fast, pale and downcast, but calm, as he brought to his mind many sources 
of consolation. He loved Cary Wharton sincerely, but not selfishly. His 
was a manly generous love, which sought the happiness of its object more 
than itsown. He remembered, too, that he had a widowed mother and or- 
phan sisters, who were far away, and who would be delighted at his re- 
tarn; who would welcome bim with joy, and make a jubilee in York coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, at his taking possession of his father’s home and business 
connexion, which he had left, deluded by the ignus-fatuus uf Texas. He 
resolved, therefore, to depart, and atonce. At this period of his cogitations 
the Indian entered. The greeting was cordial, and then Edward explained 
bis plans. The Indian grunted, but made no opposition, He then said, 
*Go—say good-by, White Lily.’ 

‘No,’ faltered Edward; ‘1 would rather not,’ 

‘White man mad. Indian say go. Perhaps White Lily change her 





Paul Dalton, 


Father, begin.— 
Indian hear her say so,’ 





speak much plainer than he had ever done before his hopes, his wishes, his 
feelings. He was met, as usual, by playful disbelief in his protesiations, 
by declarations of being perfectly heart-whole, and even the faintest im. 

lied suggestion that how could he, considering arother—and here Cary 

lushed, and did not conclude the sentence, For Edward this was enough 
He was manly straightforwardness and truth himself, and he fully under- 
stood that Miss Wharton was engaged, and at once determined to cease all 
further pursuit where his case was hopeless. 


with which he quitted her side, and remarked it to him, Drawing his In- 


The Stooping Hawk, who 
stood near the door gazing curiously at the scene, saw the deep dejection ;seen them ay 


mind.’ 

There was something like a tone of confidence in the Indian’s manner 
which made Edward’s heart leap. He looked inquiringly at him, but his 
face was stolidity itself. Upon the hint, however, he acted, and to his 
great surprise the Stooping-Hawk accompanied him on his visit. 

_It was afternoon ere they reached the picturesque mansion of Burens- 
ville, and as they wound their way down a hillock in front of its door, Ed- 
ward saw Cary walking alone in a grove beside the house, which could be 
reached irom that side. In a few minutes he was by her side. Cary had 
pproach, and conceiving, from the Indian’s presence, that the 

} 


: - “ata ; : oa young man came in triumph to accept her acknowledged love, she stood 
dian friend away from the festivities, Edward explained all, and added | . 1 


that with Cary Wharton he had done for ever. 


about two miles from Matagorda 


* This sketch is founded on facts which occurred about four years since 


at Matagorda, in Texas Ti r 
country. 


he circumstances are well Known in that 


The Indian, between a) manner 
grunt and a laugh, hoped it was so; and they parted, Edward Knox to} ¢} 
seek his quiet home, the chief to return to his village, which was situated 


proudly and haughtily awaiting his coming. 


was even more despondent and deferential than usual. Cary felt 
| that the Indian had not betrayed her. 

‘[ come, Miss Wharton,’ said Edward, ‘ to bid you good-by. Iam we ary | 
| Texas, and wish to return at once to the United States. The charm 
| wi ich has bound me here so long was last night rudely broken.’ 

‘Edward Knox,’ said Cary, with an affectation of solemnity, ‘I havea 

great mind, in revenge for being called rude J 





jealousy or scorn, in which she is so supremely great. 


‘l'alma pronounced the lines in the early part of Oreste, 


‘Si vous conservez sentimens si chefs, 
Observez cette Tombe, et regardez ces fers,’ 


with the utmost possible vehemence of impassioned gestures. It was the 
same in all its parts: it was the same with Mademoiselle Georges; it 1s 
the same now with Mademoiselle Rachel, especially in the delineation of 
The intensity ot 
her acting is generally in the inverse ratio of the vehemence of the poet's 
lines which she repeats. : 

This appears ai first sight very extraordinary ; but a little reflection must 
show that it is the natural and probably unavoidable resuit of the Greek 
drama, of which these great actors personaied the cliaraciers. As that 
species of tragedy admitted no change of scenes, but little change of time, 
and it was all, on the French stage at least, written in Alexandiine verses, 
in rhyme, the great danger was that the performance would pail upon the 








He saw this, and his whole This is what never occurs in real life. 


, to say Good-by, God bless | magnifying, rather than diminishing, his murders 


audience—it would appear tedious and insipid. This is what Voltaire, in 
his admirable Commentaries on Corneille, is perpetually complaining of ; 
the languor of his scenes, the want of warmth and Alitmation in the verses, 
is the continga! subject of complaint. Racine strove to obviate this defeut 
by the exquisite beaaty of versification, Voltaire by the rapidity and suc- 
cession of events which he introduced. He never lets the interest flag, but 
presen's One scene of difficulty or hair-breadth escape after another: his 
acts are a constant succession of denowemen/s. The same necessity, in @ 
still greater degree, was felt by the Greek dramatists. Hence the intensity 
and long-continned grief which they represent in their tragedies, and the 
periodical recurrence of lyric poetry avd singing in the choruses, The 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides are often little more than a continual 
wail, arising from the principal characters being felled, as 1t were, by an 
unparalleled succession of disasters. It is evident, from the intensity of 
the language used, that the style of acting in the tragedies of ancient Greeee 
was animated and vehement in the extreme. The same necessity has been 
felt by the performers on the French stage. Experience hes taught them 
that they must compensate want of variety in incident, or change cf scene, 
by increased vehemence of action; and hence the animated, and as it ap- 
pears to English eyes, declamatory style in which they recite their stately 
verses, 


TALMA. 


Talma had none of the physical advantages of his great rival on the Eng- 
lish stage. He was rather short than otherwise, his figure was stout and 
thick set; his countenance highly expressive when animated, but heavy 
and unmeaning at ordinary times. 1 was the extraordinary energy and ve- 
hemence of his mind which overcame all these obstacles, and rendered him 
for a long time, and during a period marked by extraordinary talent in every 
department, without a rival on the French stage. No man could pourtray 
the most intense passions with more success; in that respect he Was, per- 
haps, superior even to Kean, Whose style of acting his very closely resem: 
bled, Such was the energy of feeling with which he was animated that 
it used to shake his very frame; his hands thrilled with passion as those of 
Mademoiselle Rachel now de when she "song the transports of jealousy 
in the tragedy of Bajazet. The only thing to be regretted, at least it ap- 
peared so to au English spectator, was, that this energetic representation 
of passion began too soon, and was continued too long. You were worn out 
with pity and sympathy, as in Matthews’ comic representation you were 
by laughing, before he had got through his part. This is an error Into 
which performers, especially with ardent minds, are extremely apt to fall, 
and which it requires no common amount of judgment and strength of un- 
derstanding to avoid. They are so absorbed in their own part, with which 
they are familiar, so heated by its passions, so melted by its sorrows, that 
they forget that the audience, at first at least, are not equally roused, and 
that it is towards the close of the piece only that they share in the warmth 
of feeling which the actors felt from its commencement. The greatest per- 
formers work up their spectators by degrees, and only bring forth their ex- 
treme powers when the minds, or rather hearts, o the audience are pre- 
pared to receive their full impression. It was that keeping of the violent 
bursts in reserve, and bringing them out at the proper moment, which cors 
stituted the strength of John Kemble, as it now does of Miss Helen Faucit. 
The proper use of such great powers, the restraining them at first, and 
letting them loose at the proper and decisive moment, closely resembles 
the management of a reserve force by a great general, and to the disposal of 
which Napoleon, in great part, owed his astonishing success. ; 

Talma was a valued friend of Napoleon, who used frequently to discuss 
with him the representation of his characters. Amongst others he discoursed 
on his personatioa of Nero in Corneille's tragedy of Britannicus, and made 
the following curious remark on it—‘You are quite wrong in the repre- 
sentation of Nero. You should conceal the tyrant. No man admits bis 
crimes in words either to himself or others. They appear only in his deeds. 
You and I speak history, but we speak it like other men.’ No one can 
have reflected on the buman heart as he sees it in others or feels itin bom- 
self, without feeling that this observation is ws ll founded. Nev ertheiess, “ 
is, perhaps, the last one which either dramatic writers, novelists, or actors 


| think of. They constantly make the wicked admit they are bad, in solilo- 


. . i rere i sir wickedness. 
quies or conversation with confidants, and yet persevere in their W singe 18 a 
Repentance only can provibse & 
his i iti y serious ¢ te 

and when this is the case, it is generally too serous a ma 
In real life the bad 
take a pride in their 


sense of crime ; 
ter to be unfolded elsewhere than at the confessional. 
while they continue bad, constantly gloss over or Pa 
crimes, ‘This isas much the work of self-delusion as hah oy owe 
over errors by giving them different names. Witness the liber i . _— yeh 
of his bonnes fortunes, the thief glorying in his depredations, the payee u 


the cheat reco unting 
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wit exultation, bis decei's. He knew the human heart better, who said— 
+ The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.’ 


MLLE. GEORGES. 


Mademoiselle Georges was, as an actress, what Talma was as an actor; but 
she bad far greater natural advantages. She was, in every respect, a five 
woman. Like almost all celebrated actresses she inclined, in her later years, 
to embonpoint, and became unsuited for the representation of juvenile he- 
roines. Butshe had great personal beauty; a magnificent bust, dark aud 
foxuriant hair, fine eye-brows, and a commanding figure realized all that the 
imagination coald conceive of the stately dames who were conceived by 
Corneille and Voltaire. In Zayre and Alzire, Electra, and Iphigenie. she 
was superb. Like Talma, her style of acting was much more animated 
than we are accustomed to in this coun'ry. Her natural manner was stately 
and diguified ; but this soon gave way to the conventional and general, per- 
eps necessary vehemence of French acting. In impassioned scenes, espe- 
cially the pathetic, her powers were very great, equal to all but those of 
Mrs. Siddons on the English stage She had the art, so well known on 
the Continent, so little a tw, in England, oi preserving a youthful ap 

pearance in advanced years, and appeared radiant in charms at fifty years 
of age. 

MADLLE BIGOTINI. 


Although belonging to a different branch of the Protession, a ceiebrated 
performer at the same period at Paris deserves to be ranked with the great 
tragic actresses of the day: the genius of Mabie Bicorini, rendered te 
pantomime, in which she was so pre-emivent, expressive of the tenderest, 
the sweetest, the most pathetic emotions. To say that she was tlie first 
dancer on the opera stage of her day, is to express the least of her merits. 
That is in general sv inferior a branch of the dramatic art, that how capti- 
qwatitig soever to the senses, it cannot deserve to be placed alongside of 
those branches of it which aim at the expression of mental emotions, or 
generous resolves. But Madlle. Bigotini’s taste and genius rendered dan- 
cing expressive of both these things. Her figure was perfect, and what is 
rare in persons of her exhausting profession, had that fullness along with 
elegance, which ‘constitutes eo essential a part of physical beauty. Her 
countenance, her hair, her bust, were all charming: they completed the de- 
lightfal impression which the exquisite grace of her movements produced. 
Bat it was her tragic powers which were the wonderful thing; it was in 
the expression of the pathetic, by motion and gesture. that she was su- 
premely great. More tears were drawn, even from a Parisian audience, 
aibeit not much given to the melting mood, by her representation of Nina, 
or the Somnambule, than by any performer at the same time on the Eug- 
lish stage, except John Kemble and Miss O’Nei! in the Stranger and Mrs. 
Ria! This is very remarkable, and demonstrates how large a part grace 
ture have in the production of tragic emotion, for no words were 
2 inthe Somuambule, nor even recitative pronounced It was the 
and expression of pantomime which did the whole. But they spoke 
nage which went home at once to every human heert. 


MADAME PASTA. 
_ It genius in one great performer rendered dancing and gesture expres- 
sive of tragic emotion, singing in another combined, with great dramatic 
powers, to produce a similar impression. Mapame Pasta was confessedly 















the prima donna of her day; but her vocal powers, great as they were, con- 
stituted but a partof her wonderful performance. Her charm consisted 
even More in her acting, than in her voice; in those deep tragic powers, 


that taculty of expressing profound emotion, which is so frequently the ac- 
cooipaniment of female Itelian genius, She realized all that Madame de 
Stac. had conceived of Corinne. Her figure was large; she had not the 


deticate proportions of Madlle Bigotini, and she was not adapted by nature 
for the representation of young or sylpn-like heroines. But in the deline- 
ati 2 of the fuil growa woman, of the distresses or passions of the matron, 
she p 


sssessed every advantage which nature and genius bestow. Her coun- 
tenance, without positive beauty, was in the highest degree striking, her 
hair dark and !uxuriant, her eyebrows marked, and finely turned, and every 
fea‘are, when she poured her magnificent voice forth on the opera stage, 
lighted Up with the most intense expression; jealousy, ambition, love, were 
nately pourtrayed by her to perfectiun. In Didone and Semiramide, 
12 was unrivalled ; but she could not have pourtrayed Juliet or Rosalind. 
@ one could see her perform any of the great characters in Metaséasio, 

ut being convinced that she was a first rate tragic actress, and perhaps 
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fee ing & sentiment of regret that so much genius should be in a manner ob- 
scuted by the other and less spiritual attractions of the opera s° and 


ize; a 
7 


d aside irom the regular drama, wiere it would have shoue forth in 
uno. vided and transcendant lustre. 


KEAN ' 
Pucugh Kean was an Englistraan, and porformed 


exclusively in the na- 
fiatal drama, he belonged more to the Frepch than the British «‘yleo 
sctug. He had none of the physical advanfages of the Kemble race, he 
would not, like them, entrance the audience by the mere look and walk on 
the stage. His figure wasshort and ungraceful ; his countenance, though 
animated and expressive, far from being cast in the finer mould He had 
noting aristocratic in his appearance or manner: he wanted the Roman 
rofile of Kemble, and the majestic air of Mrs. Siddons. His voice, though 
powerful, was not deep or sonorous, and in impassioned scenes, it often de- 
generated into a sort of scream, which was positively painful. Nature, 
therefore, had disqualified him trom taking the highest place in his profes. 
siou: he never could be a Garrick or a Kemble. Bat it was astonishing 
wiiat genius and energy did to conquer these disadvantages. His mind was 
ardent, his emotions vehement, his feelings impassioned. Kemble said, 
‘Sir, he is dreadfully in earnest.’ That was tlie secret of his success. He 
felt strongly, bis imagination was vivid, his heart was warm: those are the 
great moving powers, alike in acting and eloquence ; and this Kean evinced 
in the highest degree. The earnestness of his manner, the vehemeuce of 
his feeling, the force of his passion, overcame all obstacles, aud, ere Jong, 
sijenced criticism in one uncontrollable burst of universal admiration. 
ic may readily be conceived from this description, for what characters this 
very powerful actor was adapted. Macbeth, Shylock, lago, Cassius, Rich. 
ara [1I., were played by him with the highest possible effect. His acting 
wae not less powerful in other parts, where physical beauty is more called 
for; but the illusion was injured, perhaps dispelled, by its want. Nothing 
could be more impassioned or vehement, thaa his performance in the last 
scenes of Romeo; but the effect was destroyed by the impossibility of cons 
ceiving that Juliet could ever have been in love withhim, His representa 
tion o1 Hamlet was great in conception, as well as execution, but his fig- 
ure and countenance did not realize our conception of the Prince of Den- 
mark, Tt was very different from the wan cheek, stately form, and imposiug 
airof Kemble. In Oihello, this defect was less conspicuous; persona! beauty 
was not the quality which captivated Desdemona in the man; still it was 
difficult to conceive that the diminutive figure which stood before you, was 
the hero who had sought the bubble reputation in the cannon’s wouth, and 
won the heart of the beautiful Venetian, by recounting his perils in the dead- 
y breach. Bat these physical disadvantages, which were not felt in Iago, 
R chard Et., or Shylock, only exalted the impressions of Kean’s genius, 
though they oftea weakened the effect of his acting: for what must have 
been the force of that mind which could overcome so many obstacles, and 
draw thunders of applause from the audience, in every character which he 


undertook, 


















FANNY KEMBLE. / 

Any account of the great performers on the British stage 
sat! century, would be imperfect, in which a prominent piace was not given 
to Miss Fanny Kemble.* This extraordinary and highly gified lady, like 
others of the most exalted genius, is not less remarkable in other respects 
than as an actress. Her performances on the stage, great abd atiractive as 
they were, were but a part of the general powers with which she was gifted. 
She is genius personified. You cannot read three pages of her sonnets, you 
could not see a single scene of her acting without being convinced of that. 
Though descended from the great histrionic family of the Kembles, she is 
in aimosi ai respects, save ability, the reverse of them. She was, when off 
the stage, neither majestic, like Mrs, Siddoas, nor stately, like John Kem- 
ble. Their elevated conceptions had descended to her, but they had done 
0, stripped of the imposing and awfui character in which they appeared in 
her predecessors. Greater power liad come to her from herself than her 
ancestors. She took more by gift than inheritance. From the recesses of 
her own inind, from the cells of her own genius, she bas drawn a stream of 
barning thought, of generous resolves, vi devoted affection, of ardent yet 


, during the last 




















Pure sentiments, which, more strongly than even tue lofty and dignified ideas 
f the Kembiles, characterized her thoughts, aud have imprinted themselves 
® on indelible manner alike on her acting aud her compositions 

With these great powers, this ardent and elevated genius, if Miss Fanny 
Kem Ne had been regularly bred to the st age and prosecuted it for acour ° 
n years, as pe fession, she would have made ne of the greatest actresses 
, ver rned the English theatre. Nature had not done so much for 
~. as external advantages go, as for her aunt Mrs. Siddons. She 
: : th =F her li ity figure, Inajesii i J | like beauty i counte- 
mance. Highly expressivg, teeming ught, radiant with genius, 

> ated 

- Mrs. Batler will forgive the appar freedom of this appellation. I: 
$ ‘he fate of genius to be known by under which ils greatest im- 
Pression has b ~ 


2eeN Made on the world 
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her features wanted the regularity, her figure the height, her carriage 
the dignity, which are such powerful aids to intellectual ability on the 
stage. She never could have walked the boards like Mrs, Siddonsin Queen 
Catherine, or electrified the audience by a look like John Kemble in 
Coriolanus. She never could have sat for the Tragedy Muse as we see 
it pourtrayed in Sir Joshua’s immortal canvass. Her frown was as dark 
as the thunder storm, but her smile was like the sun emerging from the 
clouds. Her eyes, of uncommon beauty and brilliancy, seemed the win- 
dows of a radiant and etherial soul within. But if Nature had denied her 
these advantages, sve had made amends, and, perhaps, more than amends, 
by the enthusiastic temperament she had imprinted on her mind, the fer- 
vent genius which beamed in every thought. the ardent soul which shone 
forth in every conception. These transcendant powers, like the concen- 
trated rays of the sun in the burning glass, pierced through every obsta- 
cle, penetrated every heart, and surrounded her brief public career with 
a halo of renown—an enthusiasm of adtniration, which yet lives in undi- 
minished fervour in the recollections of all who witnessed it, augmented 
and sanctified by the mournful reflection that it is now, alas! terminated 
for ever. 

It would be undue partiality to say, however, that Miss Kemble, during 
the short period she remained on the stage, had attained the highest place 
in the histrionic art. Considering that she had not been bred to it, but 
began life with very different prospects, and embraced it as a profession 
from the generous desire she in a great part realised, of extricating her 
father from pecuniary difficulties, it was astonishing what she did; how 
rapidly she rosetorenown. But her heart waz not on the stage—her mind 
was too refined for its surroundings ; she was too sensitive for the frequent 
rudeness, with which every professional person must be brought in contact. 
All the fine arts, in their higher stages at least, can be mastered only by 
| persevering study and strenuous efforts. It is neither in three months nor 





three years that perfection is to be attained, in an exertion of genius, on 
a level in its greatest displays with the painting of Raphael, the poetry of 
Milton, the melody of Mozart. Long and persevering efforts, solitary re- 
flection, profound meditation, are necessary to master the higher branches 
of this noble art. Like Scipio Africanus, in the words of Cicero, the 
| great actor must be ‘never less alone than when alone, and never less at 
| rest than when at rest.* She might, and doubtless would, have become 
| a great actress, had she remained longer on the stage, for she had splendid 
conceptions; but she was taken from it too soon to have attained uniform 
excellence. The soul was there—the ideas were there--the powers were 
| there; at times the execution was most felicitous, but it was very unequal. 
| Uncertainty was the great detect of her acting. She was almost without 
the power of self-direction—the most valuable faculty of the mind, and 
| never witnessed but in persons of uncommon strength of intellec., and 
even in those generally only in advanced years. Miss Kemble carried a 
magnificent set of sails, but she had little ballast on board, and the vessel 
seldom obeyed the impulse of the helm. So entirely was she the creature 
of impulse, not only in her feelings but her conceptions, that her repre- 
sentation, even of the same character, was seldom the same two nights to- 
gether, and not unfrequently the most brilliant displays which entranced 
every heart, were even in the same parts succeeded by comparative fai- 
lure. Her genius on the stage shone forth with the fitful splendour of the 
northern lights, presaging tempest in nature, or woe to man, not the steady 
effulgence of the sun, ever the same, and unceasingly diffusing warmth and 
happiness over a grateful world. 
if we would appreciate Miss Kemble’s genius, in its full dimensions ; if 
we would see what she was from the hands of Nature, and conceive what 
she might have become in her profession by the aid of steady effort and 
persevering energy, we must study her lyric poetry. In that department 
there is room for unqualified admiration. Some of her sonnets will beara 
comparison with the finest lyrical poetry iu the English language, with 
Mvore’s ‘ [rish Melodies,’ Gray’s ‘ Ode to Spring,’ Hemans’ ‘Graves ot a 
Household.’ It is impossible to read them without mournful feelings 
They awaken the warmest interest in the aathor—the highest admiration 
of her genius—the deepest commiseraticn for her sufferings. She appears 
to have encountered the usual fate of exalted minds, that of awakening little 
sympathyjamong those around her; of living in an ideal world of her own 
creation ; and being perpetually crussed, by finding how widely it ditfered 
from the sober realities of which life is made up. Glimpses of etheria! joy 
she had at times; but so brief as to failin producing any permanent effect on 
| her character, and tending only to aggravate, by their brightness, the gene- 
| ral gloom by which they were succeeded. Melancholy is the prevailing 
character of her compositions; but it is the melancholy of a vehement and 
impassioued mind ; of one which had conceived the highest felicity, and had 





hopes of regaining it in this life. Jt could note otherwise. If to thought 
as exalted, genius as bright, imagination as ardent as Miss Kemble’s, it 
wae given to be permanently nniced to a mind so lofty, feelings so warm, 
conceptions So vivid, as her own, combined witb the solidity and judgment 
requisite tor the regulation of such transcendant qualities, its destiny would 
be too brilliant for this world—it would escape the common law of human- 
ity, and cease to aspire after immortality. 
‘ Too tempting a haven 

To poor mortals were given, 

And the hope woald rest there, 

Which should anchor in heaven.’ 


To show that these high eulogiums are not overstrained, we subjoin Miss 
Kemble’s exquisite lines on Venice—among the finest of her fine composi- 
ions :— 

‘ Night ix her dark array 

| Steals o’er the Ocean, 

And with departed day 
Hushed seems its motion. 
Slowly o’er yon blue coast 
Ouward she’s treading, 
Till its dark line is lost 
"Neath her veil spreading. 
The bark on the rippling deep 
Hath found a pillow ; 
And the pale moonbeams sleep 
On the green billow. 
Around by her emera!d zone 
Venice is lying ; 
And round her marb'e crown, 
Night winds are sighing. 
From the high lattice now 
Bright eyes are gleaming; 
That seem on Night’s dark brow 
Brighter stars beaming. 
Now o’er the blue lagune 

Light barks are dancing, 
| And, ‘neath the silver moon 
! 





Swift oars are glancing. 
Strains from the mandolin 
Steal o’er the water; 
Echo replies between 
To mirth and laughter. 
O’er the wave seen afar, 
Brillianily shining, 
Gleam like a fallen star, 
Venice reclining.’ 

This is the highest style of lyric poetry. The images are charming—the 
thoughts romantic—the language condensed and powerful: but itis de- 
scriplive poetry, which, delightful as it is, does not affurd scope for the 
highest flights of the poetic muse. Itis in painting the human heart—in 
unfolding, by a word or an epithet, its inmost feelings, most secret thoughts, 
that the greatest powers of poetry are shown. Miss Kemble may justly 
claim a very high place in this elevated style: the intensity of her thoughts, 
the vehemence of her affectious could find vent only in 

‘ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ 

But here the prevailing melancholy of her mind, arising from the void 
produced by an incessant yearning after the ideal amidst the fetters of the 
real, has imprinted a dark aud mournfal churacter over her writings. She 
dwells with delight on the wind and the storm: the immensity of the deep, 
the flowers of the forest, excite her imagination; images of joy and hope 
cross her fancy, only to remind her of disappointment, or awaken the mourn- 
fal recollections of their fleeting existence: — 

‘Hark! how the wind comes gathering in its course, 
And, sweeping onward wiih resistiess force, 
Howls through the silent space of starless skies, 
And on the breast of the swoln ocean dies. 

Ob! Thou art terrible, thou viewless Power ! 
That rid’st destroying at the midnight hour ! 
We hear thy mighty passion, but the eye 
Knows nothing of thy awful majesty. 

We see all mute creation bow before 





uam minus solus quan ;hec omnino otiosus quam 








Thy viewless wings, as thou cafeerest o’er 

This rocking world ; that in the boundless sky 
Suspended, vibrates as thou rushest by. 

There is no terror in the lightning’s glare, 

That breaks its red track through the trackless air ; 
There is no terrorin the voice that speaks - 

From out the clouds, when the loud thunder breaks 
Over the earth like that which dwells in thee, 

Thou unseen Tenant of Immensity.’ 


The passage that follows, on crossing the Atlantic, shows with what ex- 
uisite images the mind of genius may be fraught, and with what felicity 
they may be expressed: 


‘ Night looks apon the slambering universe, 
There is no breeze on silver-crowned tree, 
There is no breath on dew-bespangled flower, 
There is no wind sighs on the sleepy wave, 
There is no sound hangs in the solemn air : 
All, all are silent—all are dreaming—ali 
Save yon eternal eyes that now shine furth 
Marking the slumberer’s destinies. The moon 
Sails on the horizon verge, a moving glory, 
Pure and unrivalled, for no pale orb 
Approaches to invade the sea of light 
That lives around her—save yon little star, 
That sparkles on her robe of fleecy clouds 
Like a bright gem, fallen from her radiant brow.’ 


The following beautiful lines embody a thought which has probably, from 
the beginning of Time, been !amiliar to every mind of an ardent and imag- 
inative cast, but never before been expressed in such beautiful language : 


¢ But that within the inmost chamber of my soul, 
There is another world, a blessed home, 
O’er which no mortal power hath e’er control, 
Anigh which ill things do never come. 
There speak the voices that I love to hear, 
There smile the glances that I love to see ; 
There live the forms of those my soul holds dear 
For ever in that secret world with me, 
They who have walked with me along life’s way, 
And severed been by Fortune’s adverse tide ; 
Who ne’er again in Time's uncertain Day 
In weal or wee may wander by my side, 
They all are there.’ 


After these extracts, it need not be said that Miss Kemble’s poetical ge 
nius is of the very highest class; and that if she persevere in that brilliant 
career, and superadds learning and contemplation to her creative and imag- 
inative powers, she will become one of the greatest lyric poets of England. 
And let her not rest in the mournful belief that she is alone in the world— 
that noone sympathizes with, no one reveres her. It is the melancholy fate 
of genius to be solitary, so far as companionship goes. The highest moun- 





somecmes tasted it—but had seen it dashed from her lips, and had lost all 
Ps, } 


tains necessarily stapd alone in their vastness. But she can never be aloue, 


| if the sympathy of minds is considered. She hasstrucka chord which will 


for ever vibrate in the human heart: she will be united in thought in every 
age, with the generous, the brave, the high-minded; and thousands, who, 


| like the author, knew her only by the exquisite conceptions she has given 
!to the world, will ever feel towards her the admiration of genius, and al- 


most the affection of friendship.— Dublin University Magazine. 
oe 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


The soft tones of Music have power to awaken, 
The scenes of the past, and affections long fled ; 
To sooth or to sadden the heart that is shaken 
Py neglect from the living, or grief for the dead : 
But, oh! ‘tis a wild and a harrowing thrill, 
When the heart's chords are stricken in spite of the will. 


But in thee, cherish’d book, when I find I am grieving 
I turn to thy pages, and trace, by degrees, _ 
The feelings of Love and of Friendship, believing 
Their evidence lies in thy beautiful leaves! 
And I never recur to thy pages of skill, 
But I fiud my heart lightened of volumes oi i! 
para. ahaa 


LONG JIM 
OR, THE TIPPERARY PROCESS-SERVER 





By A “cOvVE” OF CORK. 

Ona fine, cold, frosty morning, in the month of November, [ think it 
| was, in the year—no matter what year,—lI started from ‘the Town of 
Honey,’ (which is a literal translation from the vernacular ‘ Clounmolla,’ 
fashionably corrupted into Clonmel,) by what was, and, for aught I know 
to the contrary, still is, called the ‘ Mail Car,’ a machine by which one horse 
drags you sideways through the world, while you si! in sulky silence with 
your back to your opposite neighbour, or poke your elbows into the ribs of 
him or her who happens to sit beside you, (and of course you reciprocate 
the compliment,) with, now and then, a ‘Sir, the rain from your umbrella 
is dropping down my neck, and my lap is already full of water,’ and it is 
more than likely, yoa accompany the intimation with one of those half ut- 
tered phrases, for the terrible use of which we are assured our troops were 
remarkable in Flanders. However, nothing of this sort occurred upon the 
present uccasion, for, as I have already stated, the morning was clear, dry, 
and frosty. We started at about an hour after daylight; I Say ‘ we,’ fe 
there were two of us, to wit, myself, and a tall individual, wrapt up ina 
military cloak, who would not condescend to share a seat with me, but pre- 
ferred turning his back upon me, and would, no doubt, upon all the world 
beside, but for the ‘ side-long’ motion of the ‘Car.’ ell, on we went, 
without exchanging a word, tor about five miles, when the driver pulled up, 
and auother tall individual, but by no means of military aspect, demanded 
aseat. To my astonishment, then, (but the event afterwards explained it,) 
the driver gave this man a look which plainly said, ‘ I’d as soon see the 
devil on the car as you,’ while at the same time he put in all sorts of crotch- 
ets and quavers, to induce the man to wait for the Mail Coach. 

‘ 'Tis tor Nenagh you are, is it?’ 

‘ Iss it is, hurry a vic, and open the apron at onct, and let us be goin’.’ 

‘ Why thin, sure you wont gain anything by comin’ wood me, becase 
you'll have to wait in Limbrick for the coach, an’ wouldn't it be betther for 
you, and more comfortable into the bargain, to wait at home, than in 
sthrauge place ?’ 

‘Here, here, don’t be keepin me standin’ here in the cowld wood yer 
emt tol but open the apron and let me up at wanst,’ while at the same 
time he proceeded to do so himself, and before the driver had got down, he 
had got up, and seated himself, quite to his own satisfaction evidently, be- 
side me. He was a tall man, as I have said, over six feet high, and of pow- 
erful muscular proportions. He was one of the peasaniry of the country, 
and was better dressed than they usually are, for in addition to the general 
coarse but whole and clean clothing, he wore an enormous blue over-coat, 
and a bat with a broad brim, which he had pulled so far over his forehead, 
that, what with it and the collar of the coat, 1 could but indistinctly see his 
face. 

We reached the town of Caher with as strict an observance of silence as 
if we had both been bern dumb; and the driver too, who had, al! the morn- 
ing, been whistling and singing in high spirits, appeared to have lost al! the 
wonted cheerfulness of his class, as if the addition of this one to our party 
portended some ill luck. 

While we were changing horses, or rather horse, for it would appear that 
the conveyance of her Majesty’s day mail through those wild districts would 
not then warrant a more numerous team,—while, I say, a fresh horse was 
being put to, one of those loungers who infest every coach office in Ireland, 
particularly in such miserable, melancholy, silent, deserted places, as Caher, 
miscalled a town, (though the mansion of the noble lord of the soil is in the 
centre of it, and the lord himself, a lord of vast}possessions, ) one of those half 
ted. half clothed poor devils, lounged up to the front of the seat I occupied, 
and stretching forth his arms and mouth ina protracted yawn, peered into 
the face of my new neighbour, and, at once recognising him, thus addressed 
him :— 

‘ Arra Jim, your sow], is that you 7— Wisha Dhee yiv,* a vic; an’ how ia 
it wood ye 7—be gorra ’tis a great while now sense We see ye in these parts. 
Is it bome you’n be goin’, Jim, or are ye at the ould thrade still ?’ 

Jim, all this time, kept his head down and maintained a most impertur- 
bable silence, which his inquisitor appeared to translate into an affirmative 
to the latter question, for he went on, while several! others of the same class 
had drawn near. 

* Why, (bin, be gorra, Jim, ‘tisn’t kind father for the likes av you, but to 
earn an Lonest penny, for yer father and mother’s child ought to have some 


sperrit, and lave dirty work to the shoneens.* 
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A voice from the crowd here called out, ‘ Come, boys, who'll give Long 
Jim a thrate ?’ which was followed by a shout of laughter, and several other 
voices calling out, ‘ Faiks, thin, maybe he’ll get a thrate on the road, who 
knows?’ and a knowing wink was instantly telegraphed between several of 
the fellows assembled, which appeared to make the driver anything but 
comfortable, for he jumped hastily into his seat, and as he cracked his 
whip, and the horse bounded beneath it, we dashed down the precipitons 
hill which lies between Lord. Glengall’s house and the Castle Bridge, while 
a sbout followed us, in which I could distinctly hear the words, ‘’Tis well 
for you, Jim, that you’re in good company to day, or be gonnies the daylight 
wouldn’t save you.’ 

I had travelled this road many times before, and by the same conveyance, 
and never, until this morning, knew the driver to neglect the precaution of 

utting on the drag or break. We were now going at a fearful pace, and 
Thad to hold on by the iron rail round the seat with both bands, to save 
myself from being dashed off. Jim did the same, while he uttered the most 
fearful imprecations against tho driver, who certainly did not appear to care 
much what migat happen. However, he tugged or affected to tug at the 
headlong brute, but with no effect, for on he went until we were within 
about twenty yards of the bridge, when he came down on his knees, which 
were dreadfully torn, while Jim. the driver, and myself rolled over, and 
over ina heap, amid cries of terror from those who had run after us, and 
who expected every moment to see us all find a watery grave. 

However, with the exception of afew bruises and a good deal of road dirt, 
we all escaped uninjured ; another horse was put to, and this time we started 
at a more moderate pace. 

Again the silence remained for a long time unbroken, aud I was just 
meditating how I could draw Jim into a chat, when we gained the summit 
of a hill. The sun had just burst from behind a cloud; and as any remark 
on the weather is sure to elicit an answer, I said, turning to Jim, ‘ I think we 
shall have a fine day,’ 

Jim tarned his head round, turned his coat down, and turned his hat up, 
and betrayed a rather ill-conditioned countenance. He had as many half 
healed scars upon it as if he had seen ‘many a well fought field,’ while his 
lip, chin, and cheeks were in that state that reminded me of an answer ma‘e 
me once by a friend with whom [ remonstrated on the necessity of shaving, 
namely, * Why, my dear fellow, I shaved last week.’ 

Jim looked at the sun, the clouds, and the direction of the wind, and then 
announced that he concurred in opinion with me as to the sort of day we 
were likely to have, and in five minutes more we were in high conversation, 
for a cigar which I offered, and which he eagerly accepted, appeared to be 
the right key wherewith to unlock his wordy tceasury, 

‘You’re fond of smoking, I see, Jim ?’ 

Ps Oh! faiks, you’re right there, ’tis myself that is, particularly the likes o’ 
ese, 

‘Musha, be my sow] ’tisno wandther for the likes o’ you to have impe- 
dence whin gintlemen wil) cock ye up wood seegares’ chimed in the driver, 
who had turned round on bearing Jim’s remark, and gave him a look of un- 
mistakeable indignation. 

‘ Did ye spake to me, young man?’ asked Jim of the Jarvey. 

‘ Did [ spake to you is it? musha I’d be well in my way—spake to you 
pag ne ‘Tis come to a pretty pass wood me when I have tio wan to spake 

o bnt you. 

7 tell you what, ye spalpeen,’ said Jim, starting to his feet and scowling 
at the driver, who certainly was no match for him in physique, ‘i tell you 
what, I want none of your talk any how.’ 

* You want as muck os you’l] get av it; an’ maybe you'll somethin’ else 
that you want more, bui don’t expect this bout,’ azd Jarvey whipped his 
horse as he uttered the last sentence. 

‘Well, Jim,’ asked [, ‘ what did those fellows mean by the “old trade,” 
this morning ?” 

‘Oh yea, sir, they wor hambuggin’; "tis a way they have when they meets 
an ould friend an the road.” 

‘’Tis a way they have, is it? I’ll take the vestment they'll make you 
lave offsome av yer ways afore long,’ half muttered the driver. 

‘Bat what is the old trade, Jim Y 

‘Arta, how does 1 knew? IT suppose they mane the surveyin’ line that I 
took to, wanst upon a time, an [ was obleeged to give it up, because they 
said | med a mistake, an twas no use goin’ an wood it; and sorry I am now 
I didn’t sthick to it.’ 

‘Faith, ye never toul truth till now,’ growled the driver.’ 

‘And the mistake, what was that?’ 

* Why you see, when you're larnin’ surveyin’, these things in it that they 
call grayjunts, and the divil a wan o’ me could ever undherstand what they 
wor, though I was tould they meant that the higher up a road went, ’twas 
so many feet above the level, an av coorse the lower down you could keep 
the road the betther. Well, you see, I offered to make aroad, wanst upon a 
time, and be me sow] a long one it was, twenty miles, divila yard less, as 
I’m a sinner.’ 

*Youa sinner, Jim! oh, yea farragh,* is it you!’ cried Jarvey with a 
chuckle. 

‘ Mind your own business, young man, [’d have ye. Well, sir,as I was 
sayin’, when that spalpeen intherupted me, the road was to be twenty miles 
long, over a stiff counthry, but av coorse it was my business to take as much 
av the grayjun:s out av itasI could, so whinI was belore the binch o’ 
magisthrates, they says to me, 

‘“ Well, will you ondhertake to make this road ?” says they. 

*“ Tn coorse I will,gintlemin,” says L. 

*“ How long is it?” 

‘« Twenty miles, yer hanar.”’ 

‘“ What are the grayjunts in it?” says wan. Here was a puzzler; my 
sow] to glory’— 

‘Oh! murdher! oh, ho, ho!’ shouted the driver. 

‘ My sow! to glory, sir,’ continued Jim, without heeding the interruption 
this time, ‘my sowl to glory, sir, but you see I thought the best thing I 
could do was to have as little o’ them in it asI could, so I ups and says, 
“The grayjunts, sir, is it?” 

‘ Iss, iss,” says they, ‘in what proportion are the grayjunts 2” 

*“ Oh, sir,” says 1,“ thes’re about wan in two.” 

‘ Arra, my dear sir, wood that, ye see, they set up a shout at me, and 
pant me to go about my business, and lar some other thrade besides sur- 

i 

‘ An’ an honest wan you swapt it for, too, Jim,’ added Jarvey. 

I certainly wasodliged to shout out laughing aloud, at which Jim appeared 
utterly confounded. 

By this time the day had become beautifully elear and fine: the sun shone 
out from an unclouded sky ; the road was wide, hard, and level, and for near- 
lya mile ran in a direct line, and was bounded on either side by abigh hedge 
or ‘ ditch,’ as it is unaccountably called in the Emerald Isle ; the country all 
around, as far as the eye could scan, was most beautifully undulated, and 
well adapted for hunting; a sport which few days of the season it did not 
witness, while, in the distance, the magnificent range of the Galtees raised 
their snowy summit tothe heavens. It wasa most enchanting scene, and 
I was contemplating it with all the delighttul, refreshing feelings which the 

andeur of nature, be the season what it may, cannot fail to inspire ; and 
in the distribution of which, the hand of the great Creator has been so lavish 
in that paradox of inexhaustible riches and incredible poverty, Ireland,—I 
was lost in admiration uf this panorama when a shout or shriek of horror 
burst apon my ear, and almost threw me off. Before I could recover trom 
the shock, I received a blow of some blunt weapon from behind, which split 
my hat and nearly my head; and as I was in the act of falling, | also saw 
the driver tambliog {rom his seat, heels over head, and the next moment we 
both measured our ane on theroad. In an instant! was again upon my 
feet, and ran to the side of the road opposite to where I had fallen, and with 
my back close to the hedge, and nearly up to my knees in mud, contemplated 

the scene, 

And such a scene! I was w'terly at a)joss to comprehend it. The 
driver was in the act of gathering himself up, bnt evidently afraid to do 
so, while he shouted out at the very top of his voice, : 

‘Oh! blessed Vargin, [’m kilt—Oh! holy St. Kevin, look down an me! 
—I’m spilt. Oh! St. Pether, an’ Paul, and all the saints, purtect us— 
shure it can’t be ’tis the letthers they want? Oh! glory be to God, what 
ill become o’ me this day if they takes the bags ?—oh, boys—gintlemin I 
mane, for your mothers’ sowis, an’ the sowls ov ail belongin’ to you, look 
doun on the pore orphan and lave me the mail.’ 

In this strain he continued to how] and shout, while at the head of the 
horse stood a gigantic fellow, in whose nervous ripe the reins were firmly 
fixed, and the horse perfectly powerless, though restive; over the oppo- 
site hedge were scrambling a number of women and children and some 
men ; a cloud of stones every instant darkened the air, which was also 
rent by the most wild and savage shouts in Irish. Jim was still standing 

on the foot board of the car, his knees on the seat, and his head bent, 

ostrich fashion, into the ‘ well,’ as it is called, while huge lumps of lime- 
Stone were hopping off his back like so many racket balls. 

For about a minute and a half he remained in this attitude, yelling like 

a bull, ‘ Murdher, murdher, neighbours, will no awn save me, oh,oh, oh !’ 

he then rolled off the car, and fell, full length, behind it, whereupon the 

women and children, and two or three of about seventeen, rushed upon 
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he unhappy wretch and commenced a fearful onslaught of stones and 
kicks. ' 

By some means he managed, notwithstanding the imminent peril he 
was in, to gain nis feet, strike out in all directions, and every blow told 
and felled the party with fearful violence. In the next instant he rushed 
to where I stood, made a blow at me, no doubt mistaking me, for the blood 
from his head nearly blinded him, and had I received that blow, I would 
not now be here to tell the tale, for I think it would have felled an ox! 
The driver was my friend and saviour upon the occasion: the blow was 
descending when the lead-loaded end of his whip split poor Jim’s ear, and 
the blood literally spouted from the wound. He reeled and staggered, but 
did not fall—at this moment there appeared to be a truce to afford breath- 
ing time, for what I have just described was so instantaneous that I had 
not collected my senses. Jim, however, appeared to understand itall very 
well; he took advantage of the pause, and rushed with the swiftness of a 
hunted deer to a cabin door, but it was slammed in his face ; then to an- 
other, but with as little success; and as he was passing me to reach the 
third, I never, never can forget the concentration of horror and despair 
his eye betrayed. He bounded madly at the door—it was slammed in his 
face—the stones again began to shower, amidst deafening shouts of “ Ah, 
the stag!"—‘to betray his own !—‘ Down with him!—‘ Ah, Shamus 
Slough !"—* Ah, ah, take that!’ as each missile told. He turned round 
once and glared upon his assailants, and the affrighting picture of blood 
and dirt his features presented appeared to have appalled them. Here 
was another pause of a moment; he well knew of how short a duration 
it would be, so seizing it, he rushed at the last cabin door that had dashed 
his last hope for him, and so tremendous was the force with which he came 
against it that it fell with a loud crash, he of course falling with it. 

With an alacrity truly incredible, he was on his feet again, and before 
his savage assailants could pounce upon him he was up, and had the door 
to. 

In another moment it was surrounded and attacked; but the giant who 
held the horse suggested that all this time Jim might have got out by 
the back of the house, and be at that moment making his way across the 
country. 

This new idea appeared to make the party absolutely wild with disap- 
pointed rage ; the greater portion shouting out fearful imprecatiens in 
Irish, dashed over the hedge, and across the fields, while a few, and 
amongst the rest thegiant, kept guard before the door, occasionally casting 
a stone at it, and calling upon those within to open it if they valued their 
lives, and let out the ‘ Stag.’ 

When first the attack was made, I thought the object of the assailants 
was to rob the mail; but when I saw that such was not the intent, I ex- 
claimed to the giant,— 

‘Good God, what can he have done to deserve such treatment ?’ 

‘At the same moment a stripling approached me, with my hat in one 
hand, while with the other he most industriously rubbed the mud into 
the fur, as he said— 

€ Ah, thin, | hope yer anner isn’t hurt, sir ? 

‘Hurt! why, my good fellow, I got one of the first stones that were 
thrown, which would have split my skull, in all probability, but for my 
hat.’ 

‘ Throth, an’ that woald be a pity, yer anner; bnt I’am afeered o’ my 
life yer hat is spilt, an’ be gorra that’s a shame, for ’tis a rale Car’line, so 
it bs.’ 

¢ But what did that unfortunate man do, that you want to take his life 
1 asked. 

‘ Oh, shastho, his life indeed! Ill be bound he has as many lives asa 
cat. No,sir. we only want to give him a taste of what’s in store for him 
if he don’t lave off. I think, Ned,’ said he, turning to the giant, ‘ the best 
thing we can do is to make him ate every wan iv em.’ 

‘Upon my conscience,’ replied Ned, ‘it would not be a bad plan, at all 
at all’ 

‘ Eat what?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, thim little slips o” paper he do be takin’ about the counthry wood 
him, sir, ruinin’ the poor people; an’ what harm, only the blackguard is 
one of ourselves, an’ adacent father and mother’s child, that’s ashamed av 
him, so they are.’ 

‘I don’t understand you still.’ 

‘ Arra shure, sir” exclaimed the giant, ‘insted of takin’ to honest work 
to earn his bread, the nasty baste, for the sake o’ the thrifle he gets by it, 
became a bailiff, bad luck to him, an’ goes about, sarving his own flesh 
an’ blood, I may s1y, wood notices to pay tithes—who could stand the 
iikes o’ that?” and he bent a fist like a sledge hammer at the door of the 
cabin. 

At this moment a handsome travelling ehariot and four was seen ap- 
proaching from a direction opposite to that in whic we were travelling 
when stopped. The equipage appeared to be very well known, for the 
moment it was recognized, a hasty consultation was held by the few re- 
maining assailants of Jim, in which the driver took part, and the reault was, 
hat they all decamped, first intimating to Jim that, ‘ only they were afeered 
his Lordship or the agent was in the carriage, the devil a foot he should 
stir till he ate every taste of the parchment.’ The giant then gave mea friendly 
valediction, cautioned me never to travel in company with the ‘ likes’ again, 
and having repeated his sorrows that I should have fallen in for any share 
of what he considered was not half Jim’s due, whispered something in my 
ear which meant that I should not be over nice in my power of identifica 
tion, in the event of my ever being summoned as a witness in favour of 
Jim ; and disappeared behind the house just as the chariot drove up. 
The occupant, who appeared to be a very fine looking man, in the prime 
of life, put out bis head, and asked what had happened ; I stept over, aud 
was about to explain, when I heard a strong Yorkshire accent behind me, 
exclaiming, ‘ Oh yes, oy know all about it; it was an awttock to rob the 
mayol, thot it was—but if oy had had a coople o’ pistols oyd a shot um all, 
dom me if oy wouldn't.’ _T looked round, and for the first time since the 
commencement of the row, beheld the man in the military cloak, who ap 
peared to be, or to have been a soldier. The gentleman in the carriage 
looked at him in evident disgust, and having heard my explanation, stept 
out, and knocked at the cabin door, whéch was instantly opened. Jim, who 
appeared to know him very well, almost rushed into his arms; he was or- 
dered to get up behind the carriage, which he did without delay, and after 
a few words of stern reproof to those in the cabin, tne owner of the chariot 
bowed to me, stept in, and in a few minutes more was out of sighi. 

The driver of the car now turned his attention to the state of bis horse 

and conveyance, and found both so completely deranged and damaged that 
he declared it would te ‘ unpossible for him to go another foot, so it would, 
and we should wait for the coach.’ 
We accordingly strolled along to the next Shebeen house, where we 
patiently awaited the arrival of the coach; and being once more on the 
road, my new eompanions were most anxious to know what disaster had 
befallen me. 

I briefly related the facts, at which coachee,a jolly, red-faced, good- 
bumoured fellow, familiarly called ‘ Billy,’ laughed heartily, and vowed 
that ‘ luck or grace was never known to be at the same side of the road 
with Long Jim.’ 

—>———_— 


LORD METCALFE’S GOVERNMENT OF JAMAICA, 


From Blackwood's Magazine, 


The death of Lord Metcalfe excited one universal feeling—that his coun. 
try had lost a statesman whom she regarded with the highest admiration, 
and the warmest gratitude. The 7'imes, and the other public journals, in 
expressing that feeling, could only give a general and abridged memoir of 
this great and good man.—Every part of his public life—and that life com. 
mencing at an unusually early period—stamps him with the reputation of a 
statesman endowed in an eminent degree with all the qualities which would 
enab!e him to discharge the most arduous and responsible duties. Every 
part of it presents an example, and abounds in materials, from which public 
men may derive lessons of the most practical wisdom, - and the soundest 
rules for their political conduct. His whole life should be portrayed by a 
faithful biographer, who had an intimate acquaintance with all the peculiar 
circumstances which constitute the critical, arduous, and responsible cha- 
racter of the trusts committed to him, and which called for the most active 
exercise of the great qualities whick he possessed. That part of it which 
passed in administering the government of Jamaica, is alone selected for 
comment in the following pages. It isa part, short indeed as to its space, 
but of sufficient duration to have justly entitled him, if he had distinguished 
himself by no other public service, to rank amongst the most eminent of 
those, who have regarded their high intellectual and moral endowments as 
bestowed for the purpose of enabling them to confer the greatest and most 
enduring benefits on their country, and who have actively and successfully 
devoted those qualities to that noble purpose. 

No just estimate of the nature, extent, and value of that service, and of 
those endowments, can be tormed, without recalling the peculiar difficulties 
with which Lord Metcalfe had to contend, and which he s0 successfully 
surmounted, in administering the government of Jamaica. 

In 1833, the act for the abolition of slavery was passed ; and it cannot be 
denied, that the —— of distrust and jealousy with which government 

) 








had so long regarded (he Assembly and their constituents, accompanied its 





introduction, progress, and details. They accompanied also the legislative 
measures adopted by the Assembly for carrying into effect its provisions 

and ges those for establishing and regulating the apprenticeship. The 
mauner in which the relative rights and duties of master and apprentices 
were discharged, was watched and examined with the same unfavourable 
feelings as ifthere had existed a design to make the apprenticeship a cover 
for the revival of slavery—an object which, even had there been persong 
wicked enough to have desired it, could never have been accomplished. 
There were persons in Jamaica exercising a powerful influence over the 
minds of the apprentices, who proclaimed to them their belief, that it was 
the design of their masters to reduce them to slavery, and who appealed to 
the suspicion and jealousy of the government as justifying and confirming 
that belief. Such was the influence of those feelings, that two attempts 
were made in Parliament to abolish apprenticeship. They were unsuccess- 

ful; but euough had been said and done to fill the minds of the apprentices 
with the greatest distrust and suspicion of their masters In June, 1838, 
the Assembly was especially convened for the purpose of abolishing it, 

The governor, as the organ of her Majesty’s government, distinctly told the 
Assembly that it was impossible to continue the apprenticeship. ‘J pro- 

nounce it’ he says, ‘ physically impossible to maintain the apprenticeship, 
with any hope of successful agricalture.’ The state to which the colony 

had been reduced, is told in the answer of the Assembly to this address : 
‘Jamaica does, indeed, require repose ; and we anxiously hope, that should 
we determine to remove an unnatural servitude, we shall be left in the ex- 

ercise of our constitutional privileges, without interference.’ The colony 
was thas compelled to abolish the apprenticeship, although it had formed 

part of the plan of emancipation—not only that it might contribute to the 

compensation awarded for the abvlition of slavery, but that it might be- 
come that intermediate state which might prepare the apprentices for abso- 

late and unrestricted freedom, and afford the aid of experience in such le« 

gislation as was adapted to their altered condition. It was again and again 
described by the Secretary of State for the colonies, in moving his resolu- 

tians, ‘to be necessary not only for the security of the master, but for the 

welfare of the slave.’ The apprenticeship was thus abruptly terminated 

two vears before the expiration of the period fixed by the act of the Impe- 

rial Parliament for its duration, before any new system of legislation had 

been adopted, and when the emancipated population had been taught to 

regard the planters with far less kindly feelings than those which they en¢ 

tertained in their state of slavery. 

The difficulties and dangers with which the colony was now threatened 
were such as would have appalled any prudent man, and would render it 
no less his interest than his duty to assist the Assembly in surmounting 
them. It was, however, the misfortune of Jamaica that her governor, from 
infirmity of body and of temper, far from endeavouring to surmount or 
lessen, so greatly increased these difficulties and dangers, that it appeared 
scarcely possible to extricate the colony from them. His conduct in the 
session of November, 1538, was so gross a violation of the rights and privi- 
leges of the Assembly, as to leavethat body no other alternative but that of 
passing a resolution, by which they refused to proceed to any other business, 
except that of providing the suppities to maintain the faith of the island to- 
wards the public creditor, until they had obtained reparation for tnis 
violation, 

This course had obtained the sanction, not only of long usage and practice; 
but of the government of the parentstate. The history of Jamaica abounds 
in numerous instances where governors, who had by their conduct given 
occasion for its adoption, had been either recalled, or ordered by the Execu- 
tive Government to make such communication to the Assembly as had the 
character of being an atonement for the violation of their privileges, and 
anexpress recognition of them. Upon this resolution being passed, the 
governor prorogued the Assembly. On being re assembled, they adhered 
to their former resolution, The governor dissolved the Assembly. A gene- 
ral election took place, when the same members who had composed the 
large majority concurring on that resvlution, were reselected, and even an 
addition made to their majority. 

The Assembly, as might be expected, on being convened, adhered to their 
former resolution. It was then prorogued until the 10th of July, 1850. The 
government, upon the urgent recommendation of the governor, and influ- 
euced by his misrepresentations, proposed to Parliament a measure for sus- 
pending the functions of the Legisiative Assembly. Unjustifiable and re- 
prehensible as this measure was, yet it is only an act of justice to the 
government of that day to remember that it originated, not only in the re- 
commendation of the governor, supported also by that of the two preceding 
governors of Jamaica, but was sanctioned, and indeed urged on it, by seve- 
ral influential Jamaica proprietors and merchants, resident in London. [n- 
deed, until the bill had been some time in the House of Commons, it was 
doubtful whether it would be opposed by Sir Robert Peel and his adher- 
ents. The determination of several members who usually supported the 

overnment, to oppose a measure destructive of the representative part of 
the constitution of this great colony, enabled him and his party to defeat the 
bill on the second reading. The government being thus left jn a minority, 
fosigned ; but the attempt of Sir Robert Peel to form a ministry having 
failed, the fornier government was restored, and they introduced another 
bill, equally objectionable in its principles, and equally destructive of the 
representative branch of the Jamaica constitution. An amendment was pro- 
posed on the part of Sir Robert Peel, by the party then considered Con- 
servative; but as the amendment would leave the bill still inconsistent 
with the rights of this popular branch of the constitution, they were de- 
prived of the support of those who had before anited with them in their op- 
position to the first bill, and they were therefore left in a minority. The 
bill passed the House of Commons. The amendment, which had been re- 
jected, was adopted by the House of Lords, and the bill was passed. The 
powerful speeches of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham, and those of the 
other noble lords by whom the amendment was supported, afford abundant 
evidence that they disapproved of the principles of the bill, and were un- 
answerable arguments ye its rejection. 

Lord John Russell, and other members of the government, might well 
believe, and express their prediction, that such a bill would not satisfy the 
Assembly, but that they would still refuse to resume their legislation ; and 
that in the next session the House must adopt the original measure. 

It was in the power of the ministry, without resorting to any measure of 
undue interference which could have farnished their opponents with any 
ground of censure, by passively leaving the administration of the govern- 
ment of the colony to its ordinary course, and adopting the ordinary means 
of selecting a governor, to have fulfilled their own prediction. They might 
thus have saved themselves from the taunt with which Sir Rebert Peel, in 
the debate on the 16th January, 1840, attributed the satisfactory manner in 
which the Assembly of Jamaica had resumed their legislative proceedings, 








; to ‘the opinion of the ministers having been overruled.’ But the conduct 


of Lord John Russell, who had then accepted the seals of secretary for the 
colonies, was influenced by higher motives. He immediately applied him- 
self to secure, by confidence, the cordial co-operation of the Assembly of 
Jamaica, in that legislation which should promote the best interests of all 
classes of the community. For the accomplishment of this object, he anxi- 
ously sought for a governor who united the discretion, the judgment, the 
temper and firmness, which would promote that confidence, and obtain tha 
co-operation, and, at the same time, maintain the dignity of the executive 
and the supremacy of Parliament. 

From no consideration of personal or political connexion, but purely from 
the conviction that Lord Metcalfe was eminently distinguished by these 
qualities, Lord John Russell offered to him the Government of Jamaica. 
He had just returned from the East Indies, where he had displayed the 

teatest ability, and met with almost unexampled success. He had scarcer 
y tasted the sweets of the repose which he bad promised himself. His ac- 
ceptance of the Government was a sacrifice of that repose to his high sense 
of duty, and to the noble desire of rendering a great public service to his 
country. 

Bat to little pene would such a character have been selected, and to 
little purpose would he nave possessed those eminent qualities, if he had 
been sent to Jamaica with instructions which would have controlled their 
exercise. A more wise, just and liberal policy was adopted by the govern- 
ment. Lord Metcalfe was left with the full, free, unfettered power of ac- 
complishing, in his own manner, and according to his own discretion, the 
great object of his administration. Of the spirit of his instructions, and of 
the discretion and powers confided to him, he gives his own description 12 
his answer to an address which, on his return to England, was presente 
him by the Jamaica proprietors resident in London, ‘1 was charged by 
ber Majesty’s government with a mission ef peace and reconciliation. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a public trust so full of difficulties, and 
requiring the possession and exercise of so many high and rare qualities for 
its successful discharge, as the Government of Jamaica at the time it was 
undertaken by Lord Metcalfe. Some account has been given of the diffi- 
culties which attended the government of every West Indian colony, and ot 
those which were peculiar to that of Jamaica. It should be added, that 
the office of Governor, independently of the difficulties occasioned by any 
particular event, is itself of so peculiar a character as to require no incon- 
siderable share of temper and address as well as judgment. He is the re- 
presentative of his Sovereign, invested with many of the executive powers 
of sovereignty. He must consiantly by his conduct maintain the dignity of 
his Sovereign. He cannot consistently with either the usages of his office 
or the habits of society detach himself from the community Over whicn 
he presides as the representative of his Sovereign. « It is necessary for hia 
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to guard against a possibility of his freqaent and familiar intercourse with 
individuals, impairing their respect for him and his authority, and, at the 
game time, not deprive himself of the yer disposition and confidence on 
their part which that intercourse may enable him to obtain. Eapesteny 
must he prevent any knowledge of the motives and views of individuals 
with which this intercourse may supply him, from exercising too great, or, 
indeed, any apparent influence on his public conduct. It will be seen how 
well qualified Lord Metcalfe was to surmount, and how successfully he did 
surmount, all these difficulties. ’ ; 

It has been stated, that the bill, even with the amendment it received in 
the House of Lords, was so inconsistent with the constitutional rights of Ja- 
maica, that it was apprehended there weuld be great reluctance on the part 
of the Assembly to resume the exercise of its legislative fanctions. Consid- 
erations, which did honour to the character of that body, induced the mem- 
bers to overcome that reluctance, even before they had practical experi 
ence of the judicious and conciliatory conduct of Lord Metcalfe, and of the 
spirit in which he ivtended to administer his government. There was a 
party of noblemen and gentlemen, possessing considerable property in Ja- 
maica, and of great influence in England, at the head of whom was that ex- 
cellent man, the late Earl of Harewood, who had given their most cordial 
support, in and out of Parliament, to the agent of the colvay in his opposi- 
tion to the measure for suspending the legislative functions of the Assembly, 
They had thus acquired strong claims on the grateful attention of the legis- 
lature of Jamaica. In an earnest and affectionate appeal (o the Assembly, 
they urged that body to resumeits legislation. The Assembly and its con- 
stituents, with the generosity which has ever distinguished them, and with 
a grateful sense o! the powerful support they had received from this party 
felt the full force of their appeal. Lord Metcalfe, by his judicious conduct 
in relation to the bill, by the conciliatory spirit which his whole conducten 
his arrival in Jamaica, and first meeting the Assewbl * evinced, and by his 
success in impressing the members with the belief that her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment was influenced by the same spirit, inspired them with such con- 
fidence in the principles on which his governmant would be administered, 
that they did not insist on their objections to the bill, bat resolved on re- 
suming their legislation. They did resume it. ‘They gave him,’ to use 
his own lauguage, ‘ their hearty support and active co-operation in adopt- 
ing and carrying into effect the views of her Majesty's government, and in 
passing laws adapted to the change which had taken place in the social re- 
yations of the inhabitants of Jamaica’ 

Before we state the principles on which he so successfully conducted the 
government of Jamaica, and endeavour to represent the value of those ser- 
vices which, by its administration, he rendered to his country, we would 
select some of those qualities essential to constitute a great statesman, with 
which he was most richly endowed. He was entrusted with public duties 
of great responsibility, he felt that the faculties of his mind ought to be not 
only dedicated to the discharge of those dates, but that he ought to bestow 
on them that cultivation and improvement which could enable his country to 
derive the greatest benefit from them. He acquired the power of taking 
an enlarged and comprehensive view of all the bearings of every question 
which engaged his attention, and he exercised that power with great promp- 
titude. He distinguished and separated with great facilily and with great 
accuracy what was material from what was not informing his judgment. 

He kept his mind always so well regulated, and its powers so entirely 
ander his contre!—he preserved his temper so calm and unruffled—he re- 
sisted so successfally the approach of prejudice, that he was enabled to pen- 
etrate into the recesses of human couduct and motives, and to acquire the 

most intimate knowledge and the most practical experience of mankind. 

Lord Metcalfe followed the dictates of bis natural benevolence, no less 
than those of bis excelient judgment, in applying to those purposes, and in 
this manner, his great knowledge and experience of mankind. Burke, who 
bas been most truly called ‘ the greatest philosopher in practice whom the 
world ever saw,’ has said, ‘ that in the world we live in, distrust is but too 
necessary; some of old called it the very sinews of discretion. But what 
signify common-plaees, that always run parallel and equal? Distrast is 
good, or it is bad, according to our position and our purpose.’ Again, 
‘there is a confidence necessary to human intercourse, and without which 
men are often more injured by their own suspicions, than they would be by 
the perfidy of others.’ No man knew better or made a more wise and ju- 
dicious and successful application of those maxims of wisdom and benevo- 
lence than Lord Metcalfe. The grateful attachment of the community in 

which he lived abundantly proved that distrust, when it was required by 
his judgment, never impaired the kindness of his own disposition or alien- 
ated from him the esteem and affection of others, 

The rockupon which too often a governor has made shipwreck of his 
admiuistration has been the seiectiun of individuals or iamilies upon whom 
he bestowed his exclusive confidence. Tke jealousy and envy which this 
preference excited in others did not constitute the only or even the greatest 
part of the evil. The selected few were desirous of making themselves of 
importance, and inducing him to value their eupport as essential to the 
success vf lio surciument. With this view they attributed to others un- 
friendly feelings towards the goveruur which they wover cuvertalued, and 
endeavoured to persuade him that they were the only persons on whom he 
could rely. Their professions betrayed him into the great error of too soon 
and too freely making them acquainted with the views and designs of his 
government. Lord Metcalfe was too wise and too just to have any favour- 
ites; towards all, he acted with a frankness, sincerity, and kindaess which 
made all equally his friends, Lord Metcalfe united with singular equanim- 
ity of temper, an extraordinary degree of self possession. He never was 
betrayed into an intimation of his opinions or intentions, if prudence requir- 
ed that they should not be known. The time when. and the extent to which 
such intimation should be given, were always the result of his previous 
deliberate judgment. Bat this reserve was accompanied with so much 
kindness and gentleness of mauner, that it silenced any disappointment or 
mortification in not attaining that insight into his views which was sought. 
A short intercourse with Lord Metcalfe could not fail to satisfy the mind 
that any attempt to elicit from him opinions which he did not desire to im- 
part, would be wholly fruitless. 


Another evil, no less injurious to the government than the colony, was 
the hasty and imperfect estimate which governors formed of the motives 
and conduct of colonial legislatures. It had then been too frequent to repre- 
sent those bodies as influenced by a hostile feeling, where no such fee ing 
existed, and to exaggerate their difficulties in administering their govern- 
ment. Lord Metcalfe’s adminisiration was characterised by the candour 
with which he appreciated, the fidelity with which in his communications 
to her Majesty’s government he represented, and the uncompromising hon. 
esty and firmness with which he vindicated the motives and acts of the Ja- 
maica legislature, and repelled the prejudices, the misre rese ptations, and 
calumnies by which it had been assailed, He brought to his administration 
and never failed to evince, a constitutional respect for the institutions of the 
colony, and the strictest impartiality in maintaining the just rights of all 
classes of the community. Her Majesty’s government continued to him 
that unlimited confidence he so well deserved, and left him to carry out his 
wise and beneficent principles of government. ‘To cheer him in his noble 
undertaking, to bestow on the Assembly the most gratifying reward for their 
couduct, and to give them the highest assurance of the confidence of the 
a the royal speech on the prorogation of Parliament contained 

er Majesty’s gracious approbation of the disposition and proceedings of the 
legislature. o 

So sound were ‘he principles on which he administered the government 
—so firm and lasting was the confidence reposed in him by the assembly 
that during his administration there was not the slightest interruption of 
the most perfect harmony between him and the different branches of the 
legislature. He had the satisfaction of witnessing a most beneficent 
change in the manner, the care, and spirit in which the acts of the colonial 
legislature were examined, objections to them treated, and amendments re- 
quired, by the government. The acts were not, as before, at once disal- 
lowed ; but the proposed amendments were made the subjects of recom- 
mendation by communications to the legislature from the governor. The 
Assembly felt this change, and met it in a corresponding spirit, which 
readily disposed thom to adopt the recommendations of the government. 

Having fully and effectually accomplished the noble and Christian pur: 
pose with which he undertook the arduous duties of the government, he 
resigned it in June 1842. The state in which he left Jamaica, contrasted 
with that in which he found the colony on the commencement of his ad- 
ministration, was his rich reward. He came to Jamaica ata time when 
her legisiation was suspended, mutual feelings of distrust and jealousy dis- 
turbing not only the relation between the governor and the legislature, but 
all the social relations in the colony ; when laws were required for the al- 
tered staie of socioty, and when the tranquillity and existence of the colony 
were place in the greatest jeopardy. When he resigned the government, 
there had been effected a perfect reconciliation of the colony and the 
mother country; order and harmony, and good feeling amongst all classes 





had been restored; legislation had been resumed, laws had been passed 
adapied to the change which had taken plave in the social relations of the 
inhabitants; and the cordial and active co-operation of the legislature had 
been affurded, notwithstanding the financial difficulties of the colony, in ex- 


tending ata great cost the means of religious and moral instruction, and 
in Making the most valaable improvements in the judicial system. He 
juitted the shores of Jamaica beloved, respected, and revered, with a gra- 
titude and reai attachment which few public men ever experienced. The 
inhabitants of Jamica raised to him a monument which might mark their 


grateful homage to his memory. But there is engraven on the hearts of 
the public of Jamaica another memorial, in the affectionate gratitude and 
esteem with which they will feel the enduring blessings of his govern- 
ment, and recall his Christian charity, ever largely exercised in alleviating 
individual distress ; his kindness and condescension in private life; and 
his munificent support of all their religious and charitable institutions, 
and of every undertaking which could promote the prosperity and happiness 
of the colony. 

On Lord Metcalfe’s arrival in Ragen. a numerous meeting of the Ja- 
maica proprietors and merchants was held, and an address presented to bim, 
in which they offered him the tribute of their warmest and sincerest grati- 
tude for the benefits which he had conferred on the colony ‘ by the emi- 
nent talents, the wise, and just, and liberal principles which made his ad- 
ministration of the government a blessing to the colony, and had secured 
him the affection of all classes of the inhabitants, as well as the high ap- 
probation of his sovereign. ope ; 

His answer to that address was a beautiful illustration of the unaffected 
modesty, of the kindness and benevolence of his disposition, and of the 
principles which influenced his administration. ‘ Charged by her Majes. 
ty’s government with a mission of peace and reconciliation, I was re- 
ceived in Jamaica withopen arms. The duties which | had to perform 
were obvious ; mv first proceedings were watched with anxiety ; but as they 
indicated good-will and a fair spirit ,I obtained hearty support and co opera- 


was easy. Internal differences were adjusted—either by being left to the 
natural progress of affairs, during which the respective parties were enabled 
to apprehend their real interests ; or by mild endeavours to promote har- 
mony, and discourage dissension. The loyalty, the good sense, and good 
feeling of the colony did every thing.’ . 

The beneficial effects of his administration did not cease on his resigna- 
tion. The principles cn which he had conducted it, were such tha ap ad- 
herence to them could not fail to secure similar effects in every succeed 
ing government. It was his great object to cultivate such mutual confidence 
and good feeling between her Majesty’s government and the legislature, 
and all classes of the colony, as would influence and be apparent in the 
views and measures of the government, and as would secure the cordial 
co-operation of the legislature in adopting them. In promoting that object, 
he was ever anxious to supply the government, with those means which his 
local information and experience could alone furnish, of fully understand- 
ing and justly appreciating the views and measures of the Assembly. He 
was sensibly alive to whatever might impair the confidence of the govern- 
ment in that body. It was his desire to convey the most faithful represen- 
tations himself, and to correct any misrepresentations conveyed by others. 
In a word, it was his constant object to keep the government fully and 
faithfully iaformed of all which would enable it to render justice to the co- 
lony. Until Lord Metcalfe’s administration, her Majesty’s government 
never understood, and never rightly appreciated, the motives and conduct 
of the legislature of Jamaica, and never did they know the confidence which 
might be bestowed on that legislature, and the all.powerful influence which, 
by means of that confidence, could be exercised, on its legislation. lhe 
foundation for,the most successful, because the most beneficial government, 
was thus permanently laid by Lord Mecalfe. ; 

Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Metcalfe as the governor of Jamaica. He had 


ple of government, and pursue the path which he had opened. His ad- 
ministration was uninterrupted by any misunderstanding between the exe- 
cutive government andthe Assembly, It merited and received the approba- 
tion of his sovereign, and the gratitude of the colony. 

More than six years have elapsed since Lord Metcalfe entered on the 
government of Jamaica. During that space of time, in the former history 
of the colony, there were frequent dissolutions or prorogations caused by 
some dispute between the government and the Assembly, or between the 
different branches of the legislature. Since the appointment of Lord Met- 
calfe, no misunderstanding has arisen, but perfect harmony has prevailed 
amongst them. The principles of Lord Metcalfe, which established the 
relations between the government of the parent state and the various 
branches of the legislature of Jamaica, and between all classes of society 
there, in perfect confidence and good feeling, and entirely excluded dis- 
trust and suspicion, were so strongly recommended by the enduring suc- 
cess of his administration, that it is not possible to anticipate that they 
will ever be forgotten or abandoned. There can be no difficulties which 
may not be surmounted, and confidence can never be supplanted by dis- 
trust: there can be no governor of Jamaica whose administration will not 
have merited and received the approbation of his sovereign, and the grati- 
tude of the colony, so long as he religiously follows the example, and ad- 
heres to the principles of Lord Metcalfe. By such an adherence to these 
principles, Jamaica will retain, not the remembrance alone of the wisdom, 
the justice, the benevolence of his administration, and the blessings it 
conferred, but she will enjoy, in every succeeding generation, the same 
administration, for although directed by another hand, it will be charac- 
terised by the same wisdom, the same justice and beneficence, and cuu- 
fer on her the same blessings. 

But as the beneficent effects of his government are not limited in their 
daration to the time, so neither are they confined to the colony, in which 
it was administered. The same experience of its success, and the same 
considerations no less of interest than of duty, recommend and secure the 
adoption of its principles in the sdministration of the government of every 
other colony, as well as of Jamaica. Such was the impression with which 
the other British colonies regarded his administration in Jamaica. They 
considered that the same principles on which the government of Jamaica 
bad been administered, should be adopted in the administration of their 
gevernments. Shorty after Lord Metcalfe’s return from Jamaica, a nume- 
rous and influential body, interested in the other colonies, presented him 
with an address, expressing ‘ the sentiments of gratitude and admiration 
with which they appreciated the ability, the impartiality, and the success 
of his administration of the government of Jamaica. They gratefully ac- 
knowledged his undeviating adherence to those just and liberal principles 
by which alone the relations between the parent state and the colonies 
can be maintained with the feelings essential to their mutual honour and 
welfare ; and they expressed their conviction, that, as his administration 
must be the unerring guide for that of every other colony, so its benefits 
will extend to the whole colonial empire of Great Britain.’ Thus, by his 
administration of the government of one colony, during only the short 
space of two years, he laid the foundation for that permanent union of this 
and all the other colonies with the parent state, which would secure the 
welfare and happiness of the millions by whom they are inhabited, and add 
to the strengih, the power, and splendour of the British empire. 

Such is a faint record of only two years of the distinguished public life 
of this great good man. How few statesmen have ever furnished materials 
for such arecord? What greater good can be desired for our country, 
than that the example of Lord Metcalfe, and his administration of Jamaica, 
may ever be ‘ the guide-post and land- mark’ in her ccuncils for the govern- 
ment of all her colonies, and may ever exercise a predominant influence 
in the relations between them and the parent state? 














SHliscellaneocus. 


| The river Clyde is now navigated by no fewer than sixty-three steam ves 
| vels.——It is announced, as if on authority, that the Queen has presented to 

the Duchess of Inverness a pension on the privy purse; and there thus 
| will be no addition to the pension-list, as some of the newspapers had erro- 
neously stated. Archdeacon Shirley has been appointed to the Bishop- 

ric of Sodor and Man. It is said that the dignity was declined by Dr. 

Graham, Master of Christchurch College, Cambridge. [‘ Noluit episco- 
| pari’ in all sincerity. ]}——We have been informed, on good authority, that 
the question of the Welsh Bishoprics is satisfactorily arranged; that the 

two Welsh sees are to be preserved ; and tha! the see of Manchester is, 
nevertheless, to be erected immediately —-Guardian ——Mr. Charles Bu!- 
| ler, M P. and Judge-Advocate-General, has been appointed Queen’s counsel, 
| ——The Manchester Gnardian authenticates a report, ‘that Colonel Ma- 
| berly is about to retire, on his full salary, from the office of Secretary to the 
| Postmaster-General ; and that he will be succeeded by Mr. Rowland Hill. 
| ——In Cumberland two deaths have taken place from the bite of a cat in 
a state of rabidity.x——The Newry Examiner says that the Indian corn was 
generally grown in Ireland iv 1773.——Last week a number of omnibuses 
started in London to convey passengers from the Bank to Crompton, full 
five miles, fur twopence.——-Nearly all the steamers on the Thames, plying 
between London ani Westminster Bridges, have now come down to the 
halfpenny fare, so great has been the spirit of competition. Up to the 
present time, the Scott monument cost £15,650, and there are fifty-six 
niches yet to be filled with efligies of the principal characters in Sir Walter 
Scott’s works, ——~—A number of non-commissioned officers and soldiers of 
the Ordnance corps, just pepsioned off have been appointed overseers and 
keepers of convicts in Van Diemen’s Land ——The Paris papers announce 
the death of the celebrated historian Michelet, whose late work, called 
‘Priests, Women, and Families,’ excited so mucn attention ——It is stated 
that the East India Company is now exporting large quantities of London 
porter to the Indian presidencies, one consignment alone being 1,212 hogs- 
heads, or 65,448 gallons.——M. Odillon Barrot, the French deputy, has 





| 








tion. My task in acting along with the spirit which animated the colony | 


the wisdom to follow the example of his predecessor, and adopt his princi- | 


from the sultan presents of pipes and shawls to the value of £20,000.—— 
On Monday, a poor girl, in London swallowe1 laudanum, in consequence 
of her lover not having kept his promise to marry her.——On Saturday 
the total amount subscribed in London for the relief of the suffering poor 
in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland was £2,270 63. 10d.——Mr. I. 
M. Scofield, editor of the New London Morning Star, an American paper, 
has, it it said, succeeded to an estate fn Scotland worth £180,000 ——A 
subscription will shortly he set on foot for the purpose of raising a suitable 
monument in Canada to the memory of the late lamented lord Metcalfe. 
From Punch, 


Requisire Rerurns.—Among the railway bills that will be submitted 
to parliament next session, it would be as well if there were all the sur- 
geon’s bills and bills for manslaughter which have been occasioned by 
railway negligence. 

Pity THE Poor Statur.—A blind man’s dog has been considerately 
engaged by Sir Frederick Trench to lead the Wellington Statue about 
town the moment it loses its site. 

Tricks ON TRAVELLERS.—Several omnibuses have started, at the fare 
of twopence, to Charing cross. Any one passing that spot will have to 
pay more, or, in other words, he will ‘go farther and fare worse.’ 

* Royat VENGEANCE.—George the Fourth, for breaking faith at Elba, 
sent Napoleon Bonaparte to St. Helena. For doing the same thing in the 
; Montpensier marriage business, perhaps Queen Victoria will send the Na- 
| poleon of Peace to—Coventry. 

| Tue Tears or Avartce.—Alexander wept—poor, tender hearted fel- 
low-- when there were no more worlds to conquer. Louis Philippe, it is 
said, hearing of the wealth of Miss Burdett Coutts, burst into tears, not 
having aaiiber son to marry. 

Fixe Arts.—Prince Albert has given a commission to Edwin Landseer 
to paint him a large picture of a study of animals. The subject suggested 
by his royal highness has been—‘ Raining Cats and Dogs.’ 

Tue New Recime —The Marquis of Normanby refused Louis Phi 
lippe’s invitation to dinner, as he had no desire to put his feet under the 
French king’s new Spanish mahogany. 

ABUNDANCE oF Foop.—The Duke of Cambridge wonders there is such 
a fuss made about the bad potatoes, when pine apples may be bought so 
cheaply ! 

APPROACHING DissoLtuTIoN.—Fears are entertained at Bristol that the 
Great Britain will be breaking up shortly for the Christmas holidays. 

A Distant Connexton.—The newspapers ccntain an account of a phy- 
sician holding a consultation with his patieat, some fifty miles apart, 
through the electric telegraph. The physicisa told his patient that he 
must take care of himself, as he found he had a very ‘ wiry pulse.’ 








~—_—=a———- 
Downinc Srreet, Nov. 24.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
William Knox, Esq.,to be Puisne Jadge for the Island of Trinidad. 
Her Majesty has been fmther pleased to appoint J. Hooper Dawson, 
Esq.. to be Chief Clerk and Registrar of the Supreme Court, and Clerk of 
the Circuit Court of the Island of Newfoundland. 


The Aviay. 


War Orrice, Nov. 20 —3rd Lt Drags—Cornet J Macqueen, from 16th 
| Lt Drags, to be Cornet, v Colt prom. Ist or Grenadier Regt of Foot Grds— 
Lieut and Capt H Penleaze to be Capt aud Lieut Col without p, v Spottis- 
woode, dec, Nov 4. 3rd Foot.—Lieut P Browne to be Capt by p, v Pryse, 
who ret; Ens C Hood, to be Lieut by p, v Browne ; OC Rooke, Gent tobe 
Ens by pur, v Hood. 7th—Assist Surg W 8S Saunders, from Ist West 
India Regt. to be Assist Surg, v Collings, prom in 2nd West India Regt. 
2ist—H C Gray, Gent, to be Lieut without p v Peddie, dec. 25th—W T 
Arnold, Gent, to be Ens by p, v J H Cumming, whose appointmeut has 
been cancelled, 27i:h—Ens B Noble to be Lieut by p, v Coxe, who ret, W 
A Kidd, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Noble. 36!h—MajC Trollope to be Lieut 
Col without p; Capt L Rothe to be Maj, v Trollope; Liew! R H Carew, 
tobe Captv Rothe; Lieut R Barnston to be Adj; Quarterm Serjt P 
Owens to be Quarterm. 37th—Ens EJ N Burton to be Lieut by p v Hob- 
son. who ret; J Hobson, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Burton. 41st—Ens H 
W Meredith to be Lieut by p,v C Graham, whose prom by p, has been 
cancelled. 56th—Bt Lieut Col P S Norman, to be Lieut Col without p; 
Bt Maj N Palmer tobe Maj v Norman ; Lieut the Hon J A Keane, from 
33rd Foot, to be Capt, v Palmer ; Lieut F M Ramsay to be Adj: Serjt 
| Maj J Swaine to be Quarterm. 92nd—Gent Cadet J H St John, from the 
| RI Military College, to be Ens wirhout p, v Viscount Kirkwall, prom. Ist 
| West India Regt—T F Wall, Gent, to be Assist Surg, v Saunders, removed 
| to 7th Foot, 2nd West India Regt—Assist Surg A Collins, MD, fromr7th 
| Foot, to be Surg, v Richardson, prom to the Staff. 
| Hosritat, Starr.—Surg v Richardson, from 2nd West India Regt, to 
| be Staff Sure, of First class. v Chambers, dec. 
| Memoranpum—The names of the Cornet appointed to the 7th Drag 
| — are Nugent Chichester, not Nugent Chichester Nagle, as previously 

stated, 
| Brevet.—The following officers were omitted in the list of promotions, 

by Brevet, which were published in the Gazette of Nov. 10:— 
| T be Liewlenant-General in the 4rmy—Maj-Gen Sir C W Thornton, 
| Lieut-Governor of Hull. 
| To be Major-Generals in the 4rmy.—Col P A Lautour, CB, h-p, 23d Lt 
| Dragoons ; Vol R W H H Vyse, h-p, Unatt; Col A Maclachlan, h-p, 69th 
a Col J Whetham, h-p, Ist Garrison Batt ; Col J W Aldred, h-p, 60th 

oot. 

To be Colonels in the Army—Lieut-Col C Milner, h-p, 3d Foot; Lieut- 
Col W M Morrison, h-p, 23d Lt Dragoons; Lieut-Col G S Thwaites,"h-p, 
57th Foot; Lieut-Col J Jerrard, h-p, 6th Garrison Batt; Lieut-Col J Lin- 

| ton, h-p, Unatt; Lieut-Col W Fraser, h-p, Unatt. 

| Tobe Majors in the Army—Capt the Hon C R W Forester, h-p Unatt, 
| Assist-Military-Secretary in Ireland; Capt H Daniell, Coldstream Regt 
of Foot Guards; Capt H Anderson, Staff Capt, Chatham. 

The above commissions to bear date 9th Nov, 1846. 

The following Captains upon h~p, who are serving as Staff Officers of Pen- 
| sioners, to be Majors in the Army :—Capt W Montagu, h-p, RI Artillery, 
to bear date Nov. 23, 1841, and Capt A Campbell, h-h, Ceylon Regt ; Capt 
T Beckham, h-p, Unatt ; Capt SI Sutton, h-p, Portuguese Officers; Capt 
P Brown, h-p, 62d Foot; Capt R W Bamford, h-p, Unatt; Capt M Orr, 
h-p, Unatt; Capt H F Hawker, h-p, 12th Foot; Capt E Trevor, h-p, RL 
Artillery ; Capt G H F Campbell, h-p, Ri Staff Corps; Capt W Campbell, 
h-p, Unatt; Capt ES Farmer, h-p, Unatt; Capt J E Orange, h-p, 34th 
Foot; Capt W J Crompton, h-p, Unatt; Capt J F Du Vernet, h-p, Rl 
African Corps; Capt W Calder, h-p, Unatt; Capt J Stuart, h-p, 84th Foot 
Capt W H Phibbs, h-p, Unatt; Capt W Beales, h-p, 9th Lt Dragoons 
| Capt W M’Pherson, h-p, Unatt; Capt J Forbes, h-p, Unatt. 
| Commissions to bear date Nov. 9, 1846. 

War Orrice, Dec 1.—10th Light Dragoons.—Lt T T S Carlyon to be 
Capt, by p. v Tomline, who retires ; Cornet J W Clarke to be Lt, by pur, v 

Carlyon; E Stacey, Gent, to be Cornet, by pur, v Clarke, 1st or Grenadier 
Foot Gds. —Lt Col A A T Cunynghame, from the 13:h Ft, to be Capt and 
Lt Col, v Stuart, who exchs; Capt H Caldecot, from half pay 2d Dragoon 

Guards, to be Lt and Capt, v Penleaze, prom; Ensand Lt W D Viscount 
Mandeville tobe Lt and Capt, by p, v Caldecot, who ret; J D F Davie, Gt 
to be Ens and Lt, by p, v Viscount Mandeville. Ist Ft.—G Rowland, Gt 
to be Ens, by p, v Williams, who ret; H H Barber, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v 
Deane, prom in the 63d Ft. 13th F.—Capt and Lt Col C Stuart, from the 
ist or Grenadier Regt of Foot Guards, to be Lieut Col, vy Cunynghame, who 
exchs. 27th Foot.—Lieut H Stapylton to be Capt, by pur, v Lewis, whose 
promotion has been cancelled: Ens F C Herring to be Lt, without pur, v 
Lewes, dec; Ens C A W Wedderburne to be Lt, by p, v Herring, whose 
prom, by pur, has been cancelled; Gent Cadet J W T Dickson, from the RL 
Military College, to be Ens, without p, v Wedderburne, prom. 

63d Foot—Ens H A I Deane, from the Ist Ft, to be Lieut, by pur, vice 
Hunt, whose prom, by pur, has been cancelled. 66th Foot—W Y Peel, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice Connor, prom; W T Gordon, Gent, to be 
Ensign by purchase, vice R Gordon, who retires. 69th Foot—Captain the 
Hon © R Pakenham, from the Ist West India Regt, to be Capt, vice Lo- 
suck, who ex. 73d Foot—Gent Cadet C N Hogge, trom the Royal Military 
College, to be Ens, without pur, vice Coney, dec. ¥3d Foot—R B Hay, 
Gent to be Ens, by pur, vice Thompson, who retires. Ist West India Re- 
giment—Capt G Losack from the 69th Foot to be Capt, vice Pakenham, 
who exchanges. 
| Barever.—Capt H Caicecot, of the ist or Grenadier Regt of Ft Guards, 
}to be Majinthe Army. The following officers were omitted in ‘he List of 
' Promotions by Brevet, which were published in the Gazette ot the 10th 
| Nov., 1846. To be Maj Gen in the Army—Col Lord J Hay, half pay un- 

attached. Tv be Colin the Army—Lieut Col A Morris, half pay, 14th Ft. 

Orrice oF Orpyance, Nov., 1846.—Royal Artillery.—Second Lieut. 
J F D’Arley Street to be First Lieut, v Nevile, resigned. Corps of Royal 
Engineers.—First Lieut. R Tylden to be Second Captain, v Roberts, re- 
tired on half-pay; Second Lieut H T Siborne to be First Lieut v Tylden. 

ApmiraLty, Nov. 26. Corps of Royal Marines.—Brevet Lieut Col. S B 
| E\lis, C B to be Lieut Col v Wilson, retired on full pay; First Lieut T 
| Fraser to be Capt. v Ellis, promoted: Second Lieut R Parke to be First 











been sojourning at Constantinople, and it is asserted that he has received | Lieut v Fraser promoted. 
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——EEEe —_ _—_—_—_—_— 


DIED, at Brooklyn, New York, on Wednesday morning, 23d inst., HARRIET 
EMMA, infant daughter of Henry James Creighton, Esq., aged 6 months and 13 days. 
On Sa'urday, Nov. 14th, at Hawkeswell. near Coleshill, England, aged 75, CHARLES 


DENSTON, Esq., many years resident in New York 




















—— 


_ Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 106 1-8 a 106 1-4. 





FEE ALBIOW., 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1846. 








In a postscript to our last number we gave the leading points of the intel” 
ligence received by the steamer Cambria; since which we are without any 
later advices, } 

As we intimated to our readers, that the affair of the Spanish marriage has 
given way, in some degree, to that of Cracow. The three northern pow- 

ers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, who first consummated the partition of 
Poland in the Jast century—have just, by a joint act, extinguished the last 
ray of liberty left to that unfortunate country. Cracow, by the Treaty of 
Vienna in 1815, was allowed to retain a separate state of political existence, 
and to enjoy a sort of quasi independence. This gave opportunity to the 
restless spirits of Poland to resort thither, and under the sanction of its in- 
dependence, ‘0 concoct revolutionary measures, and disturb the quieiude of 
the northern courts. The northern courts, in revenge, have extinguished 
this independence by annexing Cracow to Austria, and Cracow henceforward 
became part and parcel of that empire. 

This bold and daring act has caused a deep sensation, both in France 
and England, and the public press is loud in its censures. Protests have 
been seat forward by those two powers against it, although it would seem 
with but little effect. Cracow is Austrian now, and forever, at least as 
long as the latter retains ite great power and vast military resources. With- 
out in any degree attempting to justify the northern powers in this act, we 
cannot but express regret that the Poles so abused their remaining privilege 
asto forfeit it, for it must be admitted that Cracow hasfor yearspast beenthé 
very hot-bed of sedition and political agitation in northeastern Europe ; and 
by being so furnished, a pretext for extinguishing this last ember of Polish 
liberty. 

But the true and immediate cause of this great public calamity was the 
rupture of the enten‘e cordiale between England and France. The northern 
powers, knowing the sympathy that exists for the Poles in those two coun. 
tries would not have resolved on such a measure, bad that alliance and good 
understanding continued ; but the differences created by the Spanish ques. 
tion, and the estrangement produced between the courts of Victoria and 
Louis Philippe, formed too tempting ad opportunity to be lost, and we have 
seen the consequences. Let those who have derided that alliance, among 
whom was a large portion of the French people,and the French public 
writers—lament the course they have taken, and thus make some poor 
atonement fortheir folly. While England and France remained in a 
State of friendship; while their views were mutually enlightened, libe- 
ral, and disinterested, the liberties of Europe were safe—but all is dis. 
concerted by this embroilment. The people of Great Britain at large, 
to their honour, approved of the entenle cordiale. ‘Tired of war and its 
evils, they loved it for itself and cherished it as the pledge and bond ot 
peace ; they entered into it with joy, and parted with it in lamentation. 
Never was friendship with France more earnestly desired by England ; and 
never had France a better opportunity for extinguishing those hateful feuds 
which have for centuries been the curse and misery of both countries. Not 
so in France, where the alliance has sat uneasily on a large mass of the 
public, and where it has constantly been reprobated by numerous writers. 
Never, indeed, shall we forget the demoniac joy that burst iorth in several 
journals when the entente cordiale was announced to be extinct. 

The repose of Europe we thought secure during the lifetime of Louis 
Philippe, as we never supposed that he would do augbt that would detach 
from him the friendship of England—the nation that first recognised him as 
a mouarch, supported him through all his difficulties, and was the main prop 
to his dynasty. But we have been disappointed—deep and sorrowtully dis- 
appointed, Europe and the world will suffer in consequence, for we do 
not consider peace worth two years’ purchase. Alregdy do we see the bane- 
ful effects. The northern powers obliterate the republic of Cracow, and 
England, stung by the late proceedings, refuses to join France in a proiest 
against this infractiou of the European compact. Other causes of difficulty 
may arise; and France herself may be convulsed. The stability of the 
Guizot Ministry, from the perpetuity-of which we expected so much good, 
is placed in jeopardy, and already do we hear his successor name in the 

rson of Count Mdlé. 

Whether Lord Palmerston, who refused to join France in a protest to the 
northern powers, has acted with wisdom, is a matter of deubt with many 
persons; still he can hardly be blamed, as England had just cause of resent- 
ment; and the affair of Cracow, moreover, was one in which England had 
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tween Austria, Prussia, and Russia, of the same day, is revoked and sup- 
ressed 


‘2. The city of Cracow and its territory are, in consequence, restored to 
Austria and reanited to the Austrian monarchy ; to be held in possession by 
his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Majesty, as betore the year 1809.’ 

The accompanying edict recapitulates these reasons for intervention; al 
luding particularly to the events of February last, when ‘the fate of the 
city was abandoned te a handful of conspirators.’ ‘ Those events have pre- 
cluded the possibility of restoring liberty and independence to Cracow ;’ 
and its future fate has been taken into serious consideration, in order to 
protect the peaceful inhabitants of Gallicia and Cracow from the atiacks 
and intrigues of the anarchical party—- 

‘ With that view, deliberations have been entered into with the special Ple- 
nipotentiaries of the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg; the result of which 
has been the conclusion of a convention, signed at Vienna on the 6th of 
November of tte present year, and in virtue of which the three Protecting 
Powers of the city of Cracow revoke and suppress the treaties of the 3d of 
May, 1815. That city and its territury consequently return under our 
sceptre, as they belunged, previous to the peace of Vienna of the 14th Oct., 
1809, to our late father and our ancestors. We have, for that reason, taken 
possession of the city and its territory. We annex them for ever to our 
Crown, and declare them to form an inseparable portien of our empire, with 
which we incorporate them.’ ' 

Count Maurice de Deyme is appointed to take pussession of Cracow as 
Aulic Commissary ; and the inhabitants are enjoined to obey all ordinances. 
‘On the other hand, we promise them the maintenance and protection of 
our holy religion, impartial justice, at equal assessment of taxes, and a full 
and entire guaratitee of public security—to those who shall render them- 
selves worthy of our grace, by sabmi'ting immediately to the presen! mea 

sure, which will prove beneficial to them, and by their loyalty aud devoted 

ness to our family. They will ever find usa mild prince and a gracious 
emperor; and we will exert curselyes strenuously to procure to them the 
blessings with their annexation to a great and mighty monarchy is calculated 
to confer on the inhabitants of Cracow.’ 


Another effort has been made to induce Lord John Russell to open the 
ports. A deputation sought and obtained an interview with him, and pres. 
sed their point with force. The Premier assured them that if a positive 
necessity for the measure should aris e he would not hesitate to take the re- 
sponsibility, and admit cornu of all kinds at once duly free. The deputation 
then pushed the subject a little further, a little too far, by asking his lord- 
ship what he deemed a sufficient cause? Wh ereupon his lordship arose 
from his seat, and stated to the modest iuterrogators, that he had nothing 
further to say—meaning that they might take their hats and their departure 
as s0on as they pleased. These deputations from the people to the 
government are, when properly conducted, of great utility; but if th ey are 
to be thus abused by the folly and impertinence of the deputies, Prime 
Ministers will be apt to decline the interviews altogether. 

The state of Ireland remains nearly the same. 

India and the East are again tranquil, but it is reported that Lord Har- 
diuge has asked leave to retire. The Marquis of Clanricarde is named as 
his successor. He is a man of sume ability, and married some years ago 
a daughter of the late George Canning. 





Relief for Ircland.—This journal has repeatedly urged that the natives 
of Great Britain and Ireland in this country, take measures for extending to 
the poor, starving thousands in Ireland some succour, which they might ea- 
sily do, and ought to have done long ago. In consequence of what we 
have sail, we have received letters offering to contribute, as soon 
as some proper person should be authorized to receive the contributions. 
These letters we have made known to some leading Irish gentlemen in this 
city, and we have now the satisfaction to state, that Mr. John J. Palmer, 
President of the Merchants’ Bank New York, has consented to receive and 
remit al! donations senttohim. The Right Reverend Bishop Hughes will 
do the same, and we hope suon to see a good beginning, which will! lead to 
a public meeting, and a noble and general effort to uo something handsome 
and worthy of the numerous British residents scattered throughout this con- 
tinent. 

Since writing the above, we are rejoiced to see that a public meeting 
is called, to take place on Saturday evening next at Tammany Hall. The 
call is signed by nearly one hundred gentlemen. 





Tue River Prats —We flatter ourselves that the long warfare waged 
between the Argentine apd Oriental Republics, so injurivus to the inte 
rests of the peuple of bot Countries, and to the commercial world genfalty, 
is about to cease. By our last accounts we learn that Mr. Hood, who 
was specially despatched by the English government to bring about a 
pacification, has returned to England, and reported, that having con- 
cluded a treaty with Rosas and Orize, by which it was stipulated that 
the disarming of the foreigners who defended Montevideo, the retreat of the 
Argentine troops from before tiat city, and the raising of the blockade of 
Buenos Ayres should take place simultaneously, the Baron pz Deranpis, 
the French Charge, had refused to accede to it, insisting that the Argentine 
troops should first withdraw; the disarming of the foreigners should then 
take place, and that the cessation of the blockade should only eventually fol- 





recolved to limit herself to protesting merely. It was not deemed by her a 
sufficient cause Of war; and the northern powers would not have been 
baulked of their prey by any protest, joint or separate. 1t might have been 
a step towards restoring the entente cordiale; but England could hardly, 
with dignity to herself, consent to forget her injuries in such a brief space of 
time 

Here follows the deatli and funeral service performed at the interment of 
the last of poor Poland :— 


Potanp.—The Austrian General, Count Castigiione, took possession of 
Cracow on the 16th of this month, in the name of the Emperor of Austria ; 
and handed the civil government over to the Count Maurice de Deyme, 
Aulic Commissioner. The two Counts assembled all the civil and military 
authorities in the Palace of the Senate; and two documents authorizing the 

edings were read by Count Castiglione, in the German and Potish 
languages. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired; Count Castiglione 
presided over a public banquet, at which the chief tuast was‘ The Emperor,’ 
the chief music the Austrian anthem; and at night the official buildings 
were illuminated. The popalar aspect, it is said, was that of deep melan- 


holy. 

The official documents read by the Court consist of an edict, bearing date 
the 11th November, signed by the Emperor of Austria and countersigned 
by three of bis Ministers; and of a proclamation by Count Castiglione, 
dated at Cracow on the 16th. 

The proclamation embodies the ‘ conventions’ agreed to between the 
Three ~ Powers on the 6th instant. It sets forth very fally the reasons 
which have induced the present measure. We mast subject the document 
to abridgment. 

By the treaty of May 1315, Cracow was established as a strictly neutral 
city. During twenty years, however, it has been the focus of disturbances, 
revolt, and war; which would fully sanction Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
te ‘use al] the rights conferred by war.’ But the Three Powers have no 
wish to commit any act of vengeance against the city : they wish to estab- 
lish peace and order, and to protect the inbabitants. Cracow is too feeble 
to resist the contiaual intrigues of Polish emigrants, who hold the city in 
moral slavery. 

* Enterprises of this nature are an evident violation of the treaty of the 3rd 
of May, 1815, as well as of the 2d article of the constitutional statutes framed 
for the free city of Cracow on the 30th of May, 1833.’ And ‘ the conven- 
tions above-mentioned, relating to Cracow, between the Three Powers, 
have only been repeated in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th articles of the 
general act of the Congress of Vienna of the 9th of June, 1815, in order that 
this act should embrace the different results uf the arrangements concluded 
during the private negotiations between the Cabinets.’ The Three Powers, 
therefore, in changing the order of things agreed to in the year 1815, 

merely exercise an undoubted right. They have, therefore, agreed on the 
following resolutions— 
‘1. The three above stated Courts of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, revok- 
ing the articles of the treaties relating to the city of Cracow, concluded, the 


one between bis Majesty the Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of Austria, 
and the other between the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, and | cress. 


signed the 3rd of May, 1815, in the same ‘manner the additional treaty be 


low. Rosas and Oribe both refused to accept this change, expressing their 
willingness at the same time to accede to the terms of the treaty concluded 
with Mr. Hood. 

It is now stated positive'y both in the English and Freach journals, that 
M. Guizor on behalt of his government had transmitted orders to the 


Baron pe Deranopis to assent to all the terms of the treaty concluded by 
Mr. Hood. 


Mes sage from the President —Congress having by vote asked the Presi 
dent for copies of the orders given to Gen. Kearney and Capt. Stockton, to 
ascertain how far these officers were justified in making foreign conquests, 
and adding them permanently to the United States, his Excellency trans- 
mitted copies of those orders together with the following message. It will 
be seen that all these acts have not been approved Ly the Executive, 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States. 

In compliance with the request contained in the resolution of the 15th 
inst., | communicate herewith reports of the Secretary of War and Secre- 
tary of Navy with the documents which accompany them. These documents 
contain all the orders or instructions to any Military, Naval, or other 
officer of the government in relation to the establishment or organization 
of civil government in any portions of the territory of Mexico which has or 
which might be taken possession of by the army and navy of the United 
States. 

These orders and instructions were given to regulate the exercise of the 
rights of the belligerents engaged in actual war over such portions of the 
territory of our enemy as by military conquest might be taken possession 
of, and be occupied by our armed forces,—rights necessarily resu!ting from 
a state of war and clearly recognized by the !aws of nations. 

This was all the authority which could be delegated to our Military or 
Naval Commanders, and its exercise was indispensable to the secure oceu- 

ation and possession of territory of the enemy which might be conquered. 
The regulations authorized were temporary and dependent upon the rights 
acquired by conquest. - 

They were authorized as belligerent rights, and were to be carried into 
effect by Military or Naval officers. They were but the amelioration of 
Martial Law, which modern civilization requires, and were dueas well 
to the security of conquest as to the inhabitants of the conquered terri- 
tory. 

The documents communicated also contain the reports of several hizhly 
meri‘orious officers of our Army and Navy, who have conquered and 
taken possession of portions of the enemy’s territory, 





. 





Among the documents accompanying the report of the Secretary of 
War will be foend ‘a form of Government,’ ‘ established and organized’ 
by the military commander who conquercd and .occapied New Mexico. 
Vhis document was received by the War Department in the latter part of 

| the last month, and, as will be perceived by the report of the Secretary of 
| Wa-, was not, for the reason given by that officer, brought to my notice 


until after my annual message of the Sth inst. was communicated to Con- 
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tory,” but there are portions of it which purport to ‘establish and organe 
ize,’ a permanent territorial government of the United States, over the 
territory and to impart to its inhabitants political rights, which, under the 
Constitution of the United States, can be enjoyed permanently ‘only by 
citizens of the United States. These have not been ‘ approved and fedog- 
nized by me.’ - 

Such organized relations as have been established in any portion of the 
conquered territories for the security of our conquest, fomthe preservation 
of order, for the protection of the rights of fhe inhabitants, and for depriv- 
ing the enemy of the advantages of these territories while the tailitary 
possession of them by the forces of the United States continues will be ree 
cognized and approved, 

It will be apparent, from the reports of the officers who lave heen re- 
quired by the success which has crowned their arms, to exercise the power 
of temporary Government over the conquered tetritories, that if any excess 
of power has been exercised, the departure has been the offspring ofa 
patriotic desire to give to the inhabitants the privileges and immunuies so 
cherished by the people of our own country, and which they believed cal- 
Culated to improve ibeir condition and promote their prosperity. 

Any such excess has resulted in no practical injury, but can'and wi!l be 
early corrected in a manner to alienate as little as possible, the good feel- 
ings of the inhabitants of the conquered territories. 


eT ee 
December 26 


JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, 22.1 December, 1846, — 


The Albion.—The number of to-day closes the volume of the present 
year, and with it the twenty-fourth of the existence of this Journal. [t is@ 
satisfaction to state, and perhops to our readers to kuow, thet, duiing the 
last two years, the subscription list has been rapidly tising, and that, during 
the same period, we have never had less falling off, , 

In the years 1845 and 1846 we have entered on our books fifteen hundred 
new and regular annual subscribers, over and above all discontinuances ; and 
the prospect promises a continuation in the like ratio for the year ensuing. 
Under such circumstances, we have not hesitated to incur additional ex- 
pense, for the purpose of giving additional value to our journal, a course 
which wo feel sure will be duly appreciated. 

We shall then commence the next volume on the 2d proximo, with entire 
new type, cast at the foundry of Mr. Bruce, in this city ; and we bave made 
arrangements for giving increased interest to our columns generally. 

In the matter of plates, we shall exceed ourselves, as we have prepared 
two engravings instead of one; viz., Queen Victoria and Dr. Franklin, 
The former exceeds ia size and brilliancy of execution any plate that we 
have yet issued; or, indeed, that has ever been issued by any newspaper 
whatever, in any other country. This we say emphatically, and without the 
fear of contradiction. Of the merits of Dr. Franklin we spoke last week. 

The increasing population ofthe northern portion of this continent, and 
their rapid advance in wealth, taste, and intelligence, gives us a right te 
expect the increased circulation we have just announced; and we trust 
that we have on our parts, with our increased attractions, endeavoured to 
keep pace with the progress of the times. 

We beg respectfully to offer to our subscribers ihe compliments of the 
season, and we avail ourselves of the opportunity of thanking our cotem- 
poraries who have spoken so kindly of our journal and its embelli§h- 
ments. 


*,” We have copied to-day an article from Blackwood’s Magavine 
on the late Lord Metcalfe. It is a noble tribute to that greatand good 
man. 

*.” The article, ‘ Recollections of Salzburg,” as well as its preceding por- 
tion, which appeared last week, we strongly recommend to our readers. 
it is a capital history of the claim of Don Carlos to the crown of Spain, and 
ef the war in the Basque Provinces which he so long waged to recover 
it. He or his son may recover it yet. 


THE DRAMA. 
Park THkaTRe.—The unique performances of the Viennoise Children; 
have proved the greatest hit ever made in this country. There appeers 
to be no diminution in their attraction ; the Park is crowded nightly, and 
the admiration of the audiences appears to increase with each repetition of 
their graceful and fascinating displays. Daring the week three new Di 


vertisments were presented, of a peculiarly beautiful and siriking deser2p~ 
tion. The Pas Styrien, @ spirited characterisvivo dates) simiidy to the 
Polka dés Paysans, Les Sauvages et le Miroir; in which eight 6f the tie 


tle fairies perform a series of groupings and Pas before a stage mirror, the 
reflection being executed with admirable faithfulness and precision by @ 
eorresponding number of performers. The illusion is perfect.— The Gallope 
des Drapeauz, forms the last of the series. It is perhaps the most artistical 
of the whole of their dances yet given in New York. 

Last evening, Mr. Simpson secured the services of Mr. Forrest, to add 
to the attractions of the holiday nights. This distinguished tragedian ap- 

peared in his favourite character of Spartacus, a part which, like Meta- 

mora, owes its creation to the actor, and will probably die with the artist 

who gave them birth. 


THE Re-APPEARANCE OF Mrs. Mason.—We shall heartily welcome the 
re-appearance of the once universally admired Emma Wheatley, on the 
stuge she so eminently graced by her public talent and private worth, 
Mrs. Mason returns to her professional labours, with a mind matured by 
age and experience, and an intercourse with that class of society, insepa- 











rable for forming the actress of high standing’ We have no doubt of ber 
perfect and entire success. There is a vacuum open for her on the Ameri- 
can stage, which if she can fill, a triumphant career is in prospect for her. 
Miss Cushman, as the embodiment of the majestic and sublime in Trage- 
dy, and Mrs. Mowatt, as the delicately finished actress in characters of 
pure pathos, may each fill their appropriate sphere; but the high-bred 
Woman of Fashion, in Comedy, and the dignified and intellectual Hesome 





of Tragedy, may find in Mrs, Mason their fitting representative. We must 
cordially hope that our anticipations may be realized. 
PARK THEATRE. 
BOXES, ..cccccsevevecs $1 00 Pit.cccccccccccsece $0 50 = Gallery....eccceeroeeeee => 


Doors open at 64 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 


Mr. Forrest will appear on New Year’s Day, Fridsy, in his favourite character of 
Metamora. 


NEW YEAR PRESENTS, 
E GAL, BOULAND, & Co., No. 54 Beaver street, up stairs, offer for sale bow, 
and in lots to suit purchasers, their importation of goods intended for New Yer 
presents, consisting ofa splendid assortment of the following articles: 
Ladies Dressing Cases, splendidly garnished ; 
* Writing Cases, inlaid with gold and silver ; 
‘«  Papeteries of Beautiful workmanship ; 
Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, varied and complete ; 
Porcelain and Gilt Inkstands, richly decorated ; 
Splendidly ornamented Toilet and Hand Glasses ; 
Richly gilt Hand Bells, unique in figure and clear in vone ; 
Inlaid Jewel Boxes ; 
Gilt Perfume Bottle Stands, very elegant ; 





Rose Wood and Gilt Watch Stands ; 
Satin and Fancy Perfumed Sachets; 
Work Boxes and Work Baskets, a varied assortment ; 
Superb Bonbon Boxes; 
Magician Toys ; 
Gilt Toy Work Boxes 
Perfumery, a large assortment; 
Magnificently inlaid rose wood Tea Caddies ; 
Bronze and Giit Clocks, best Paris makers ; 
Anda general variety of Paiis Fancy Articles. 
The above articles are justopened, having been received by the last arrivals. 
dec 26. ; 
ine " - 
EVONSHIRE CREAM—M:t. READ begs, tp inform the Ladi 0 stor Drorae 
pA. Tt _ aS he eonreee ee Heivdays.. Anoze addressed to Mrs. Read, No. i Hust 
mond «treet, a day or Ivo previous, Will €F urea punctual delivery- 
dee 26. 
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